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ust as the artists, entrusted with the interior 

decorating of this, the finest ship afloat, spent 
months of diligent search for the beautiful and 
harmonious in lighting effects and furnishings;so, 
the designers of motor car bodies of character are 
compelled to seek out sources where interior 
fittings may be procured in keeping with other 


appointments. It is quite natural that the quest 
for distinctive interior hardware eventually leads 
to Ternstedt. 

TERNSTEDT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
6307 West Fort Street Detroit, U. S. A. 


Division of Fisher Body Corporation 


TERNSTEDT 


Worlds Largest Manufacturers of 
AUTOMOBILE BODY HARDWARE 



















































































Federal Bearings 


| renee Bearings for years have consis- 
tently lived up to the expectations of the 
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Real Convention of the Industry 


Held by M. 


& A. M. A. 


Boston meeting most successful in history of organization. 


Parts makers genuine students of business. 


interest in jobber relations, 


exports, 


Manifest deep 


credits, service and 


Speeches good. 


and be mutually helpful, however, that they probably 
would go to Texas or Oklahoma if they couldn’t get 
together any nearer home. 

Many “high lights” developed at the meeting, but 


traffic. Snappy discussions feature sessions. 
By James Dalton 
CREDITS. 
JOBBERS. 
EXPORTS. 
SERVICE. 
TRAFFIC. 


HESE were the “big five” among the vital busi- 

ness problems discussed by members of the Mo- 

tor and Accessory Manufacturers’ Association 
last week at the Boston convention—the most success- 
ful ever held by the organization. It was, in fact, a 
convention of the industry. The keynote of it all was 
“How to Broaden the Market for Automotive Prod- 
ucts” by coordination and cooperation. 

Most conventions are cut and dried with a well- 
oiled steam roller in readiness to crush anyone brazen 
enough to “start something.” Not so with that of 
the M. A.M. A. Any session which doesn’t lead into 
a real, snappy, free-for-all discussion is classed as al- 
most a total loss and it might be said in passing that 
there are few such losses. 

Representatives of more than 200 concerns in the 
parts and accessory field, with guests from other 
branches of the industry, registered at Boston. Go- 
ing up into New England for the annual fall meeting 
was an experiment and there was some fear it might 
cut down the attendance because all previous meet- 
ings have been held in Cleveland, Detroit or Buffalo. 
So eager are these men to discuss mutual problems 





the brightest was the convention itself and the men 
it brought together. These business men didn’t go to 
Boston either to play golf or eat beans and scrod. 
‘hey went to study business and to learn. They were 
on the job when the doors opened and they stayed un- 
til the last shot was fired. If they didn’t agree with 
what the speakers said they felt no hesitation in let- 
ting the world know about it, but there was no 
acrimony. There were more men at the meeting 
Wednesday night devoted to a discussion of jobber 
problems than there were at the shore dinner out at 
Nantasket the following evening. 


HESE parts and accessory manufacturers are be- 

coming broad students of business. They have 
learned that it is something more than a two-wheeled 
cart with production on one side and sales on the 
other. They know that traffic congestion in New 
York may cut down the sale of accessories; that bad 
roads in Mississippi may reduce the market for tires; 
that an unfair tax burden on motorists in Pennsyl- 
vania may cut down the sale of all kinds of original 
equipment; that coordination of rail and highway 
transport will make shipments more expeditious; 
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that four-wheel brakes will widen the market for brake 
lining. 

Lacking a genuine convention of the entire industry 
which would bring together manufacturers of cars and 
trucks, parts and accessories and the jobbers and dis- 
tributors of this merchandise, they study all these cor- 
related problems as closely as they can at their own 
meeting. 

These conventions began as gatherings of credit men, 
but the programs have gradually broadened and it was 
demonstrated this year that while each department in 
a business house has problems peculiar to itself they 
can be solved successfully only if the head of each de- 
partment is familiar with the troublesome questions 
confronting the heads of every other department. 


[? was brought out emphatically, for example, that sales 
and credit managers should work in closest coopera- 
tion. Every salesman on the road should be a scout 
for the credit department and he should know exactly the 
kind of information to send back to the factory. Practi- 
cally the same faces were seen at all the sessions of the 
convention and the same men sometimes plunged into 
discussions on exports, jobber relations and credits. 

In the lobbies, at meals and in the rooms after the 
meetings were over, these manufacturers and executives 
were talking only one theme and that was business. 
They talked about it as it related to their individual prob- 
lems and also in its broader phases as it affects the in- 
dustry as a whole and the country in general. Most of 
them are no mean economists.. They are studying charts 
and curves and graphs. They know exactly what condi- 
tions are, not only in every section of the United States 
but in every country in the world. They know what ef- 
fect these conditions are likely to have on the sale of 
automotive products both at home and abroad, and they 
are pondering deeply on what they can do to expand 
their markets. 

They are optimists on the future of the industry, but 
their optimism is tempered with sanity. There was 
mighty little conversation about plant expansions. If 
business is as good next year as it has been in 1923 they 
will be entirely satisfied. Sales aren’t as good now as 
they were two or three months ago, but the almost uni- 
versal statement was that they are “better than we ex- 
pected they would be.” If an average were struck it prob- 
ably would be found that business was off about 30 per 
cent from the peak, but it is still very good and there is 
no complaint. They know the foundations of the present 
prosperity are sound and will continue to be. 


HE parts makers have no illusions about next year. 

They don’t believe that sales of motor vehicles will 

be any larger than they have been this year if they are 

as large. They are convinced that the market certainly 

will not fall below 2,500,000 cars and trucks, but they 

admit frankly they have no more idea than a jackrabbit 
how much over that figure it will go. 

They are making commitments for supplies on the 
basis of the minimum they can expect and not on the 
maximum. Their inventories are well balanced and they 
have no intention of plunging, although they will take 
advantage of price fluctuations on materials to meet 
their definite needs. Those who make replacement parts 
and equipment know that there is not likely to be such 
a wide variation in this market as there is for original 
equipment. Sales in this field are much more likely to 
expand than to contract under the impetus of constantly 
improving merchandising methods. 

The word “service” in relation to the user of their 
products was constantly cropping up. It was evident 
that most of them have a clear and broad conception of 
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their obligations in this respect. They know it is the 
re-order business which counts most in the long run 
and they know that it is the company which gives jts 
customers the best service which will be most success. 
ful. The kind of service they talked about is real and 
tangible. It means good work at a fair price. 

There was not a dull or perfunctory session at the 
convention, but those which stood out most vividly were 
devoted to jobber relations, credits and exports. The 
M. A. M. A. never before had gone into the jobber ques- 
tion and its entry into this field was an experiment, but 
the interest developed proved that the members have a 
keen appetite for consideration of these problems. Ben 
Asch of New York presided at this session and he made 
it snappy. Much of the debate centered about the ad- 
dress of E. P. Chalfant, in which he contended that com- 
panies which can afford to do so should operate through 
factory branches. He believed business should be built 
from the consumer to the jobber instead of from the job- 
ber to the consumer. 

At the credit session, which was presided over by 
R. E. Hayslett, treasurer of the Hydraulic Steel Co., 
chief interest was evinced in the abuse of the trade ac- 
ceptance. It was agreed that there can be no excuse 
for granting a cash discount on this paper and that such 
instruments never should be accepted for due or past due 
accounts. 


THE export meeting probably was the most remark- 
able of the entire convention. The export branch of 
the association was organized little more than a year 
ago and at the Buffalo convention last year it was at- 
tended by only about a baker’s dozen, but at Boston 
Chairman Chalfant, had he been musically inclined, 
might well have sung, “Hail, hail, the gang’s all here.” 
They not only were there but they stayed to the end. 

A new vision of export possibilities has been seen by 
the parts manufacturers. They realize, as few of them 
have before, that they have in front of them a wonderful 
foreign market which will take up the slack if domestic 
sales fall off, but the old conception of exports as some- 
thing to be cultivated only when business is bad at home 
has vanished. It can’t be an “on again, off again, gone 
again” proposition. They are going after export sales 
on a permanent basis and they are learning the trade 
language of their foreign customers. Export managers 
asserted it was one of the most valuable meetings they 
ever attended and executives who had been skeptical 
about overseas markets were convinced they had been 
overlooking a mighty good bet. 

Two important messages were taken to the parts 
makers by representatives of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. Roy D. Chapin, chairman of 
the highways committee of the N. A. C. C., made public 
for the first time the fact that agreement had been 
reached on the basic principles of highway building by 
highway officials, bankers, the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the N. A. C. C. Harry Meixell, secretary of the 
legislative committee of the N. A. C. C., outlined an en- 
tirely new plan worked out by the Motor Vehicle Con- 
ference Committee to combat unfair legislation in the 
various States. 

Not the least interesting feature of the meeting was 
the address of Mayor James M. Curley in welcoming the 
convention to Boston, when he said that “the automobile 
is the handmaid of transportation, the keystone of our 
new civilization, and is entitled to a program of the 
most generous character of expenditure that this nation 
has ever known.” It probably was the most forward 
looking address ever made by the chief executive of a 
great American city on the relief of traffic congestion. 
His remarks were broadcast by wireless, 
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Highways, Service and Taxes Are Topics 
of Opening Session 


Roy D. Chapin, George H. Pride, and Harry Meixell discuss means 


of widening market for automotive products. 


Major interests 


have reached agreement on basic principles for road development. 


IGHWAYS, service and taxation in respect to their 
H effect upon “Widening the Market for Automotive 

Products,” were considered at the opening ses- 
sion of the convention. Two announcements of impor- 
tance to the entire industry were reserved for this ses- 
sion. They were: 

That agreement has been reached by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, the Investment 
Bankers’ Association, the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce on basic 
principles which should be applied in the construction 
of highways. 

That a new plan for combatting state legislation un- 
fair to motor vehicle operators has been worked out by 
the Motor Vehicle Conference Committee under which 
representatives of the committee will go into every State 
to organize the local automotive interests so that they 
can present to law-makers a well-thought-out, fair and 
constructive program for their guidance. 

The announcement telling of the long forward step 
toward scientific highway construction was made by 
Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the N. A. C. C. highways 
committee and one of the world’s foremost authorities 
on the subject of good roads. In his address on “Build- 
ing More and Better Roads,” he said: 





ODERN highway transport is 

the sum of man’s efforts to 
provide himself with a flexible and 
economical medium for the carriage 
of persons and commodities. 

In the initial stages of the de- 
velopment the motor car was sim- 
ply a vehicle for the uses of the 
few, 

Today it constitutes a major 
force in transportation. Annihilate 
the 14,000,000 cars now plying the 
highways of America and unthink- 
able conditions would arise. The 
older agencies, robbed of a vast 
supplementary service, would be 
engulfed, productive industry would 
be seriously crippled, the very 
fabric of our civilization would be 
menaced. 

Extend the existing facilities to 
permit a free and uninterrupted 
flow of this vast movement and at 
once the picture will become one 
of humming industry, of that con- 
tentment which comes with the 
Satisfaction of human wishes, of 
progress, 





Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the board, 
Hudson Motor Car Co., read a paper on 
“Building More and Better Roads” 


Our concern then must be to expand our facilities for 
the use of this vehicle. We must step to one side for 
the moment, obtain a clear view of the problems ahead, 
evaluate them and then set out to solve them. 

The largest question which confronts the user of high- 
way transportation tceday is the question of floor space 
for his car, whether it be in the country or in the con- 
gested urban districts. 

So rapid has been the growth of use of the motor that 
all of the efforts of the highway builder have not been 
sufficient as yet to provide the user with those capital 
facilities which are essential to the full use of his car. 

No one can tell now what our ultimate highway needs 
will be. However, the Federal Aid System is limited to 
7 per cent of the total mileage, which means a maximum 
allowable mileage of approximately 195,000 miles. These 
roads alone will comprise a system eight times as large 
as the French national system and equal in extent to 
more than half of the entire road mileage of France. 
When completed they will permit the traveler to go from 
any town of 5000 people or more in the United States to 
any other similar town without leaving an improved 
road. 

The further mileage of State and country roads which 
are now under construction will make it possible for the 
traveler to go to any hamlet in the United States over an 

improved road within the next 
decade if our present program of 
construction and maintenance is 
continued. 

To say that it must be continued 
is to state almost a truism. The 
greatest service rendered by high- 
way transport is at those periods 
when productive industry is de- 
manding every transportation fa- 
cility. Highway transport cannot 
perform at its greatest efficiency 
unless it has better roadbeds, and 
those roadbeds can be maintained 
under service only by constant 
effort. Accordingly, while high- 
way development should always be 

. limited to those roads which will 
pay for themselves through the ser- 
vice they render, it will always be 
much less expensive for the com- 
munity to build and maintain such 
roads than to attempt to go along 
without them. 

In other words, the time has come 
when we must depart from the con- 
ventional idea that because high- 
ways are built from tax proceeds 
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they therefore constitute a public charge. Instead, they fact that while the highway funds for 1921 reached more of St 
constitute a public investment of first necessity, and in than $1,000,000,000, but 44 per cent of this was deriveq sociat 

our approach to the subject they should always be from current general taxation. The remainder was ob- of Cc 

treated from that viewpoint. tained either from bonds which will be retired in many Publis 

The problem then is not as to whether we shall build instances from motor fees; from Federal appropriations quest! 

roads, but rather as to how we shall build them, and who which are far less in extent than the discriminatory Fed. a. § 

is to pay for them. Fortunately research has been going eral excise taxes imposed against the motor vehicle or shoul 

along hand in hand with construction, so that it is now from direct levies against the motor vehicle user. charg 

possible to speak with reasonable clearness upon issues Putting it another way, general tax levies for high- prope 

which but a brief span of time past were obscured by the way purposes in 1921 constituted but 5.3 per cent of the b. | 
4 fog of ignorance. total, national, State and local taxes of $9,000,000,000, well t 
Me It should be evident at the outset that all of the and but 11.6 per cent of the State and local taxes of struc’ 
fi roads cannot be built simultaneously. The first task, $4,000,000,000. to de 
4 then, should be to select those highways, whether they Thus from the standpoint of the country at large it is c. § 
i be interstate, state, county or local in character, which an utterly fallacious opinion that the heavy increase in pletec 
| are or will be used by the greatest number, and improve — general State taxes has been due to the highway program. const 
, them first. This at once indicates the need for a classi- Actually, if we could but know the full extent of the cases 
fication of our highways into systems. savings effected, the increased valuation of land made d. | 
x In setting up these several divisions, emphasis should possible, and similar factors, we would find that the shoul 
5 be placed upon the need for correlating all expenditures highway program has been returning a distinct revenue e. | 
under engineering and economic supervision. There has instead of operating as a cost charge to the taxpayer, requi 

been a tendency in the past to place road work in charge Once we have a yearly budget before us, then, the next agair 

of a multiplicity of small units, which makes for high question is how best to levy the charges in a manner the fi 

overhead costs, lack of uniformity and other elements which will reflect equitably the relations between cost e 

which add materially to the total expenditure. and benefit. exces 

The road program is the largest single domestic ac- ; in th 

tivity facing our Government and its several subdivisions. Influence of Highways such 


The public should and will demand full returns. Politi- This leads immediately into an investigation of the To 
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” cal control must be eliminated and the highways must influence of highway construction, maintenance and use. the { 
a be built and maintained only in relation to the service First in importance come those general influences which porte 
a which they render to the public. directly affect education, health, the national defense, exam 
the postal service, rural life, the cost of living; in short, of w 

Future Traffic Needs all of the elements which go into modern life in America. Th 


The order, character and extent of highway improve- 
ment should be determined by the relative probable 
future traffic requirements. No road should be improved 
unless there is economic or social justification for the 
improvement. No improvement should be carried beyond 
a point where the savings to be effected more than offset 
the cost of the improvement. Once improved, adequate 
maintenance should be provided to insure both traffic 
and investment against loss. 

In the use of the highway the vehicle operator must 
not forget that he, too, has a definite obligation. He 
must not overload nor overspeed, and if he fails to re- 
gard the public welfare in either respect, then he must 
be punished. 

It will frequently be found that funds are insufficient 
for the degree of improvement which is economically 
justified. Pending the time when this improvement is 
possible, the highway official should keep the road in as 
adequate a state of repair all the year round as his 
funds will allow. In doing so he will be rendering a 
service not simply to highway transportation but to the 
community or communities which the highway serves. 

When we turn to a consideration of questions of 
finance, the first point which will appeal to all business 
men is the need for a highway budget. This should con- 
sist of a complete statement of all expenditures proposed 
for highway purposes in each state year by year, since 
only with this information at hand can the state author- 
ities hope to arrive at a rational plan of finance. 

Necessarily these requirements should be scrutinized 
in their relation to expenditures for other public pur- 
poses, as any program which proceeded at the expense 
of schools, for example, would be unbalanced. In this 


service, however, a sharp line should be drawn between 
appropriations which are to be made from general taxa- 
tion and those which are drawn from special taxation 
of the motor vehicle. 

As a case in point let me call your attention to the 





No one who has ever made an emergency call for a 
doctor will deny the effect of the better highway upon 
himself, even though he never owns a car. No one who 
has children who must have fresh milk each day but 
recognizes the same influence. 

Then there are special benefits, such as those obtained, 
we will say, by the radium industry, which could not 
operate its carnotite fields in the West without roads 
over which to get its product to the market. Or we may 
point to the broadened market of the farmer, or to in- 
creased traffic generated for the long-haul agencies of 
transport, or to countless other special examples. 

The man who has land directly alongside the improved 
highway finds that property held yesterday as agricul- 
tural land has today become suburban real estate. An- 
other finds that a trail blazed through to his place has 
suddenly made it more desirable in the eyes of the 
investor. 

Finally, the user of the highway discovers that as the 
highway is improved his operating costs have gone down 
and his range of travel has been increased. It may be 
that he represents some large manufacturer or some 
mail-order house, which means that his efficiency has 
been increased. It may mean simply that the man and 
his family who own a car have an opportunity for @ 
broadened contact with their neighbors. 

Here, then, are presented some of the larger aspects 
of benefits derived from highway improvement. When it 
comes to their application it will be found that the pro 
gram will vary in the several states according to the 
present stage of development of the system, the com- 
parative traffic needs, relative wealth and other factors. 


Safe Rules to Follow 


There are some points, however, which can be defi- 
nitely laid down as sign posts which may be safely fol- 
lowed, and these I should like to quote as the joint 
expression of committees of the American Association 
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of State Highway Officials, the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America, the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, and representatives of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, whose members have been studying these 
questions over a long period of time: 

a. States in the initial stage of highway development 
should issue bonds to defer that portion of the annual 
charge for construction which would overburden either 
property or the road user. 

pb. States where original construction programs are 
well under way can, in the main, finance normal new con- 
struction from current funds, utilizing bond issue funds 
to defer the cost of special projects. 

c. States where original construction is largely com- 
pleted are concerned chiefly with maintenance and re- 
construction and should depend on current funds save in 
cases of emergency. 

d. The maintenance of interstate and state highways 
should be a charge against the road user. 

e. Roads serving a purely local purpose will generally 
require only light upkeep and should properly be a charge 
against the adjacent property, which in these cases is 
the first and often the only beneficiary. 

f. No road should ever be improved to an extent in 
excess of its earning capacity. The return to the public 
in the form of economic traffic is the sole measure of 
such improvements. 

To these may properly be added the statement that 
the form of the tax on the user is not of major im- 
portance so long as it is simple and equitable, as, for 
example, the horsepower, weight or gasoline tax, any 
of which is a reasonably accurate method. 

The chief principle to be laid down is that taxes de- 
rived from road users should be definitely limited by 
the benefit received and should be used only for the 
maintenance of the roads used. 


Long Term Bonds 


As for the bonds to be issued to defray capital costs, 
these should be long term serial issues, and, needless to 
say, Should carry with them rigid highway maintenance 
requirements to protect the investing public. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the value of continued 
research such as that now proceeding under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Public Roads, which is inquiring 
into both physical and economic facts. 
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Lower Service Costs 


Will Increase Car Sales 


ERVICE, which was mentioned many times during the 
convention, was discussed by George H. Pride of the 
Autocar Co., whose subject was “Reducing Maintenance 
Costs and Increasing Service Efficiency.” He said in 
part: 





When the period of extensive development reaches its 
peak, the nature of optimism of every successful manu- 
facturer has already developed his facilities perhaps 
somewhat further than the immediate demands require. 
Immediately thereafter the weaker members in that par- 
ticular phase of industry begin to go by the board. The 
stronger ones manage to maintain themselves until the 
wave again begins to increase and by that time they are 
so firmly intrenched it is very hard to unseat them and 
they are set for life. 

Now, just as long as industry is in its intensive period 
of development, the success it attains is due to the fer- 
tility of the minds of the men who are developing that in- 
dustry, but the maintained life and prosperity of that 
business, once it reaches the intensive period is entirely 
dependent upon the satisfaction of the people who have 
already been educated to buy your product. It then 
becomes a question of reorders to much greater extent 
than in the first instance, and if you let those reorders 
go your business cannot continue to grow. 


Good Service Essential 


The only successful method, as far as I can see, of 
maintaining a big business, once it is built, is from ser- 
vice. It seems to me that the initial effort of the execu- 
tive should be an ingenuity and development work. Sec- 
ond, in stabilizing his business, and third, in keeping his 
business where it was with a very gradual growth there- 
after and that can only be done by a very proper ob- 
servance of service. 

It is that particular angle of service that I want to 
bring out with special emphasis. Many of you don’t 
realize how many concerns have their service depart- 
ments handled by a man they wouldn’t put in charge 





Hon. James M. Curley, Mayor of 
Boston, welcomed the automotive 
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of any other department. How many firms use as much 
care and judgment in developing a high-grade executive 
in charge of their service as they do in any other branch 
of the business; and yet the branch of service is the 
business insurance, the thing that insures continuity of 
your business after it has been developed. What does 
it get a man to develop a fine business if he then loses it? 

Initial sales of any of your products implies in the 
mind of your customer, whether you tell him or not, 
whether you will give him service. The average person 
who purchases anything any of you people make, pur- 
chases now with the realization that he only gets the 
inception of what he buys; to keep that intact and give 
him continual service of the character he expects means 
that he must have parts to replace it and keep it in 
proper working order. 


Prices Should Be Reasonable 


The price of these parts should be reasonable. The 
more reasonable they are the more interested he is in 
your product. There is a great mass of users, particu- 
larly of motor trucks at the present time who realize 
that the initial cost of a car is not the biggest determin- 
ing factor; it is the cost of keeping the car after he has 
got it. 

I sometimes think that you gentlemen should consider 
this service just as much a part of your obligation as you 
would feel if a company made a large commitment with 
you and then regardless of what conditions were, if con- 
ditions went bad, failed to make good on it, you would 
dislike that, and yet when you fall down on service you 
are doing exactly that to your purchasers, whether they 
are direct or indirect. A duplication of service facilities 
is economic waste reflected in the purchase of the parts 
the customer buys. There should be no duplication so 
far as possible and still conform with good business. 

The company that renders the best service in the long 
run will outclass their competitors regardless of the 
fact that the competitors may have some little improve- 
ments that are better, but the service is the best. The 
continuous use is the real thing the purchasers buy. 


States Alone Should 
Make Tax Levies 


JT was Harry Meixell, secretary of the legislative com- 

mittee of the N. A. C. C., who told of the new program 
agreed upon by the Motor Vehicle Conference Committee. 
He read the taxation platform agreed upon, as published 
in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES last week, and then told 
briefly of the difficulties encountered in operating 
through State sub-committees which were not always 
alive to the needs of the situation or of the attitude of 
motor vehicle interests in respect to taxation and legis- 
lation. He urged the M. A. M. A. members to cooperate 
by directing their representatives to serve on State com- 
mittees when requested to do so in order that there may 
be. intelligent, continuous and energetic action as well 
as fair and unbiased information for the benefit of legis- 
lators who, generally speaking, are earnest and hard- 
working men. Meixell said in part: 





The imposition of special taxes on the motor vehicle 
has developed three distinct theories on the subject of 
highway financing. 

The first contends that highway transport, being of 
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the same nature and importance as public education 
police and fire protection, etc., should be taken care of 
entirely by general taxation levied upon society-ag-a 
whole in accordance with the ability of its individua] 
members to pay, and not with reference to the amount 
and intensity of the use and benefit which any one of 
such individuals may obtain from improved highways, 
In other words, it regards special levies on the motor 
vehicle as uneconomic and unfair. 


Second Theory Is Extreme 


The second theory goes to the other extreme and 
insists that society-as-a-whole should not in any way be 
subjected to taxation for the construction and mainte- 
nance of improved highways on the ground that the 
performance of this governmental function results ex. 
clusively to the benefit of the motor vehicle owner and 
user. The theory holds that the motor vehicle owner 
and user should pay special taxes to cover the entire 
burden which, as has been pointed out for the year 
1923, will aggregate more than a billion dollars. 

The third theory, and the one which is steadily gaining 
ground all over the country, maintains that society-as-a- 
whole, which includes both the owners and non-owners 
of motor vehicles and motor vehicle owners and users 
as a separate and distinct class, should share the total 
burden of taxation needed in any one year for improved 
highway construction and maintenance. It is further 
contended that society-as-a-whole should pay general 
taxes for the capital investments necessary to construct 
improved highways and that the motor vehicle should be 
called upon to pay these special taxes which are to main- 
tain them. 


Multiplying of Taxes 


Since the Federal Government and State Govern- 
ments have inherent rights to tax motor vehicle owners 
and users, and furthermore, since in some States there 
has been a tendency to delegate to local government 
certain powers which enable them also to levy special 
taxes, it is highly essential to insist in the interest of 
fairness that all special taxes on the motor vehicles 
should be levied exclusively by State Governments. For 
three jurisdictions to seek revenue from this field is 
bound to result in total demands which are excessive. 

Not only is it unfair for more than one taxing juris- 
diction to enter the field of special taxation, but it is 
also inequitable and uneconomic for a State to make 
the grand total of such special taxation greater than 
the sum necessary to maintain its capital investments in 
improved highways. Special tax demands in excess of 
this amount are sure to hold back or check altogether 
the logical growth and development of transportation 
within a State. 





Mayor Curley greeted the convention with a notable 
plea to American cities to provide adequate traffic lanes 
for motor vehicles. The substance of his address was 
printed. in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES last week. 


Nelson Oliver Speaks 


After the formal speeches Nelson Oliver, president of 
the Automotive Equipment Association, was introduced 
by General Manager M. L. Heminway. He greeted the 
members of the M. A. M. A. as fellow manufacturers and 
then appealed to them to take full advantage of the poss 
bilities for profit to be found in the “make it an aut 
motive Christmas” campaign. He declared that an auto 
mobile makes the best Christmas gift and that automr 
tive equipment comes next. 
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E. P. Chalfant, chairman 
of the board, Gill Mfg. Co., 
discussed “The Advan- 
tages of Selling Both the 
Dealer and the Jobber” 


Ezra W. Clark, advertis- 

ing manager, Clark Equip- 

ment Co., presided at the 
session on advertising. 


J. P. Maloney, general 
field sales manager, Py- 
rene Mfg. Co. 


M. L. Heminway, general 

manager, Motor & Acces- 

sory Manufacturers As- 
sociation 


Varying Views Brought Out in Discussion 
of Jobber Problems 


Practical suggestions made in talks on marketing methods. Two 


speakers provide basis for constructive debate. 


of wholesalers defined by Chalfant. 


HOUGH venturing into a new field, the M. A. M. A. 

did not indulge in any aimless wandering when 

the Boston convention undertook study of distri- 
bution through the jobber. A minority, probably, of the 
manufacturers present were thoroughly experienced in 
selling through jobbers, another group had done some 
jobber business but the majority either were without 
experience in cultivating the replacement market or had 
obtained distribution largely through direct sales to 
dealers and maintenance men. For an organization that 
has devoted its thought mostly to dealings with motor 
Vehicle manufacturers rather than automotive equip- 
ment merchants, the association carried out a remark- 
ably practical program of discussion of the jobber’s 
place in the system of marketing. 
The convention of course could not draw any conclu- 
‘ions as to the most efficient channel or channels of dis- 
tribution, because of the varied nature of the products 
represented, but a wealth of ideas and thought stimulat- 
Ng suggestions were brought out. There were only two 
speakers but the discussion which followed their re- 
Marks brought more than a dozen men to their feet 
with comments and experience stories that proved of 
Value, particularly to the newer manufacturers in the 
group and to others who have only recently gone into 
the replacement market. 
B. M. Asch of Asch & Co., manufacturers’ agent of 
New York, who presided, expressed the view that the asso- 
“lation should have injected itself before this into study 
< the problems having to do with development and edu- 


‘ation of wholesale and retail channels of distribution. 


Function 


Sherman talks on selling. 


He suggested that all the national associations of the 
industry, specifically naming the M. A. M. A., the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers’ Association, ought to work 
out_a means of co-operation in trade education, which 
he said had been practically undertaken by the Auto- 
motive Equipment Association in its merchandising, or 
“Ask ’em to Buy,” campaign. Asch contended that while 
cultivation of vehicle manufacturers and distributors 
and the motoring public are proper supplemental means 
of widening the market for equipment products, the big 
task is education of the retailer as to the use and worth 
of products and effective methods of merchandising 
them. In this work, he pointed out, the co-operation 
of the jobber or some other wholesale distribution agency 
is essential. 
A Rare Treat 


The convention was given a rare treat in the paper 
of E. P. Chalfant, chairman of the board of the Gill 
Mfg. Co., piston manufacturer, whose subject was “The 
Advantages of Selling both the Jobber and the Dealer.” 
The speaker first presented a thorough analysis of the 
nature of the industry’s equipment products, which he 
divided into a technical and a non-technical group, then 
he showed how, in his opinion, the former group needs 
the merchandising ability of specialty distributors, while 
the non-technical group can be most economically hand- 
led through the general jobber. 

A large part of Chalfant’s paper is printed on the 
following pages. 

Chalfant’s talk drew forth ample support of the gen- 
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eral automotive equipment jobber as the most efficient 
and economical distributor yet developed for all classes 
of automotive products. If the jobber is going to con- 
tinue serving the trade by distributing the staples on 
which profits are limited, like the grocer’s profits on 
sugar and salt and soap, one speaker contended, he ought 
to be given the opportunity of making the large profits 
that go with the more specialized products. Another 
speaker condemned the practice of using specialty job- 
bers to develop a market for a speciaiized product, after 
which their profits are curtailed by extending distribu- 
tion privileges also to general jobbers. L. A. Safford 
of the McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. and E. V. Hennecke of 
the Moto-Meter Co. upheld the efficiency of distribution 
through general jobbing channels but, like virtually all 
other speakers, conceded that differences in products 
called for different distributing methods. 


Long Discussion 


The discussion ran on for upwards of an hour, and 
a great many members who did not take part in the 
discussion made notes. 

Closer scrutiny of sales promotion through the jobber 
resulted from the address of Ray W. Sherman, business 
counsel of The Class Journal Co. and former merchan- 
dising director of the Automotive Equipment Associa- 
tion. Reminding his audience that “the perhaps un- 
necessary accessory. of today is tomorrow’s car equip- 
ment,” he traced the development of distribution as it 
paralleled the development of design and production. 
The blacksmith became the garage-man and the heavy 
hardware jobber the automotive equipment wholesaler; 
the bicycle dealer and bicycle jobber together came into 
the automotive field and so did the liveryman and the 
saddlery jobber; then along came the exclusive auto- 
motive jobber. It has been natural, Sherman explained, 
for the industry to use these existing agencies of distri- 
bution and to follow tried and proved methods, which 
are more economical than the building of new agencies 
and methods if they give satisfactory service. He cited 
accomplishments of certain jobbers in support of a con- 
tention that many manufacturers are getting satisfac- 
tory results from jobber distribution, referring particu- 
larly to the selective distribution methods followed by 
some manufacturers and jobbers. 





A part of the M. A. M. A. Boston Committee: 
W. M. Lorenz, F. T. Moore (chairman), J. P. 
Hatch, H. K. Johnson 
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Factory Branch Aids 
Jobbers in Selling 


HALFANT said in part: 





For the purposes of this discussion, motor car ae. 
cessories, equipment and replacement parts will be dj- 
vided into two classifications, namely, technical and nop- 
technical, and for convenient reference I will term them 
Class A and Class B respectively. 

Class A comprises principally those parts or units 
which are not exposed to the eye of the individual 
owner, therefore whose functioning is usually either 
vaguely known or entirely unknown to him. Because 
of their special or highly technical construction or 
duties, the selection and installation of Class A parts 
or equipment are made by service stations, repairshops 
or regrinding shops, who therefore are the consumers, 
In this classification will be found ignition parts, gears, 
bearings, bushings, springs, motor parts, such as pistons, 
pins and rings; also brake and clutch linings. 

Class B comprises principally those articles of equip- 
ment or replacement which are visible to the individual 
owner, are generally understood by him, and whose 
comparative merits or benefits have been made known 
through national and local advertising or the favorable 
opinions of other car owners. In this instance the in- 
dividual owner is undeniably the ultimate purchaser by 
selection, therefore the consumer. 

Class B comprises such units of equipment as bumpers, 
spot lights, stop lights, lenses, windshield cleaners, sun 
shields, slip covers, trunk racks, lubrication systems 
and radiator covers, and numberless specialties; also 
such replacement parts as tires, fan belts, spark plugs, 
lamp bulbs, etc. 


Jobber Chief Distributor 


The first and paramount distributing power is the 
jobbing house, whether national or sectional in its ac- 
tivities. Second, and of rapidly growing power, is the 
specialty jobber, which classification can well be con- 
strued to include the factory representative or dis- 
tributor. Third, and of potent influence in developing 
a market yielding a well-balanced and constant demand, 
is the factory branch. Fourth, and of unstable value 
tc the manufacturer, is the mail order house. Fifth, 
and ordinarily of short life, is distribution solely through 
advertising and mail to consumer propaganda. 

The first three of these classifications- depend for 
their existence upon selling at wholesale the products 
they handle, to those concerns who in turn resell to, 
or install for, the consumer. They are the subjects of 
this discussion. 

Assuming that each of the three principal classifica 
tions are legitimate and profitable channels of distribu- 
tion to reach the ultimate consumers, what are thelf 
respective potentialities; what types of merchandise al¢ 
each best equipped to distribute; what types of merchal- 
dise should be distributed exclusively through one 
the other of these three classifications, and of paramoust 
importance to the object of this discussion, to what & 
tent can these three classifications harmonize their a 
tivities and transact business one with the other? 

To deal intelligently with these complex questions it's 
first necessary to define the scope and the functions of 
each classification. First and foremost, what constitute 
a “legitimate jobber,” and what association or grou 
of merchants is empowered to standardize and enforce 
the requirements of legitimacy? 
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tries East Electric Co. 


Is it not sufficient for the manufacturer’s guidance 
to determine that a jobber is legitimate and entitled to 
maximum considerations when he establishes proof that 
he sells solely at wholesale; that he sells only to the 
trade entitled to receive discounts; that one or more 
members of his organization consistently and at rela- 
tively regular intervals visit the trade within the terri- 
torial boundaries of his activities, and that he properly 
distributes the advertising propaganda of the manufac- 
turers whom he represents, irrespective of whether or 
not he publishes or compiles a catalog of his own? This 
seems the logical definition of a jobber from the manu- 
facturer’s viewpoint, but he stands willing to be gov- 
erned by any other reasonable definition that will be 
compe standardized and applied by a governing 

ody. 

The jobbing house has undeniably the widest, sound- 
est and safest distribution of all non-technical products 
that can be included in Class B, and is entitled to all the 
safeguards of exclusive privilege contracts which are 
mutual in their obligations. Jobbing houses seek to, 
and ordinarily are successful in employing salesmen of 
ability and aggression, and with a well-defined knowl- 
edge of motor accessories and their utilities. But sel- 
dom is the jobbers’ salesman a technically trained spe- 
cialist, nor is it essential that he be, because he must 
impartially present to his trade some two or more thou- 
sand different articles listed in his catalog. Therefore 
he has no time to devote to technical and scientific dis- 
cussion, 


Demand Created 


Consequently, the Class A products sold by the job- 
ber’s salesman are in the main to customers with whom 
the demand has been previously created through other 
and more specialized methods. This statement imme- 
diately brings us to an analysis of specializing. 

The specialty jobber or factory representative daily be- 
comes a more and more powerful factor on the distribu- 
tion of Class A products. He limits his activities to 
Hee andising from five to fifteen non-competitive ar- 
icles of special merit or popular demand, the majority 
of which are usually replacement parts of a technical 
character, His salesmen are highly trained specialists 
tea the minutest manufacturing processes, 
a loning benefits, and comparative merits of his prod- 
pa He is educated to the language of the repair shop 
Nd he is able and eager to discuss and help solve all 


M. A. Moynihan, sec- 
Indus- visor of sales, North retary and treasurer, 
Gemmer Mfg. Co. 


L. L. Smith, assistant 
treasurer, B. F. Good- 


C. H. Pomeroy, treas- 
ury department, Na- 


rich Co. tional Malleable Cast- 
ings Co. 
the technical and multitudinous problems of the 
mechanic. 


Having but a few products to sell, he has the time 
and the intelligence to sell them completely, and to 
create the lasting belief of the shopman that at least 
some of his products are superior to, or more profitable 
than others of competitive make. 


Exclusive Agents 

The special jobber of necessity stores a larger and 
more diversified stock of each of his products than would 
the jobbing house, because his existence depends upon 
his ability to give quick service to his trade, and service 
means giving the shopman exactly what he wants when 
he wants it. The shopman invariably has limited space 
for his repair jobs, and he cannot afford to have a val- 
uable space occupied by an idle job awaiting delivery of 
some article or part, which properly should be delivered 
to him within twenty-four hours from the time he or- 
ders it. 

The specialty jobber is sometimes but not always, the 
exclusive distributing agent of the manufacturer in a 
definite territory, and as such, and in consideration of 
his large stock and his highly trained salesmen, he is en- 
titled to discounts and concessions which should enable 
him in turn to sell profitably to jobbing houses, and then 
to give them educational cooperation. 

Owing to his inability, however, to get all of his 
products on this exclusive basis, he must round out his 
lines by taking some products on the same basis of dis- 
counts and terms as are given the jobbing houses, con- 
sequently he must sell them direct to accessory dealers 
and repair shops, thereby arousing the opposition and 
resistance of the jobbing houses, who regard him a com- 
petitor instead of a supply depot. Doubtless this con- 
dition is responsible for the refusal of the jobbing houses 
as a class to acknowledge the “legitimacy” of the spe- 
cialty jobbers as a class. 

It must be admitted, however, that the specialized ac- 
tivities of the specialty jobbers create a broad and popu- 
lar demand for many non-exclusive products, which en- 
ables the salesmen of the jobbing houses to fatten their 
orders from customers who would not otherwise be in 
the market for these products. 

This essay now arrives.at the third, and to its author 
the most vital of the three principal classifications, the 
one to whose development his personal activities have 
been long directed. Reference is made to the factory 
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branch, which too frequently is the bone of contention 
between the manufacturers, and the jobbing houses and 
specialty jobbers, who merchandise his products. 

What is the basic purpose of a factory branch and what 
should be its selling limitations? 

Let it be understood that factory branches are not 
generally profitable and that the manufacturer with 
limited capacity or who can be contented with moderate 
volume had far better confine his distribution to jobbing 
houses and specialty jobbers. But in these days of scien- 
tific and aggressive competition, the manufacturer who 
cannot show an annual increase in production is trodden 
underfoot by his more progressive competitors and short- 
ly fades from the picture. 

This is particularly true of the highly technical prod- 
ucts comprised in Class A. Their popular demand is 
founded upon the education of the shopman as to func- 
tional merits plus excellent profits, and this process of 
induction must be faithfully maintained by trained men. 
Behind this demand must be the bulwark of complete 
service stocks subject to call. The shopman cannot 
anticipate his requirements, nor is he financially able 
to carry the burden, hence he purchases his replacement 
parts from day to day to provide for each individual 
job. 


Increasing Efficiency 


The service station, the fleet owner and the regrind- 
ing shop can save time and increase efficiency by main- 
taining small stocks of parts in standard sizes, but can- 
not provide for the unusual conditions which constantly 
arise. ‘Hence the progressive and aggressive manufac- 
turer builds his organization of factory branches and in 
order to control their policies, they are customarily 
owned by the parent company. 

The overhead of maintaining a factory branch is a 
factor to be reckoned with, but the end justifies the 
means. 

It is a safe estimate that a fully equipped factory 
branch serving efficiently a large territory requires an 
annual budget of $12,000 to $30,000. To cover the United 
States thoroughly, from fifteen to forty branches must 
be established in strategic business centers, and this 
does not include occasional sub-branches. 

And with what purpose and result? The concentrated 
work of a corps of technical salesmen combing every 
avenue of sale builds a steady demand from the con- 


o 





H. M. Sloane, president, 


Edward §S. Fretz, presi- 
Buda Co. 
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sumer straight back to the branch, through the mediums 
of the shopman, the garage, the fleet owner, the service 
station, the local accessory dealer and the jobber. |) 
short the business is built from consumer to jobber— 
positively, instead of the usual procedure of jobber to 
consumer—perhaps. 

The prime object of a properly conducted branch js to, 
give its trade maximum turnover with minimum invest. 
ment, and to aid in reducing the average overhead of the 
customer, by means of delivery at destination, also by 
the elimination of handling expense by shipping the cys. 
tomer’s orders direct to his trade. 


Rapid Turnover Desirable 


The jobbing house is indeed fortunate that can make 
an average turnover of four times per annum, and at 
an average overhead of 20 per cent based on selling 
prices. Any product that cannot be turned three times 
per annum and yield a gross profit of 30 per cent de. 
serves no place in a jobber’s establishment. 

Turnover is the jobber’s big problem, therefore, how 
truly cooperative is the factory branch which carries on 
its own shelves the big diversified stock and shoulders 
the main expense of territorial development and expan- 
sion. 

How much more sensible and profitable for the jobbing 
house to put its sales efforts behind a product whose 
factory branch can make possible ten to twenty times 
turnover of a minimum service stock representing a 
nominal investment. 

It must not be overlooked that establishing a factory 
branch in an important business center does not neces- 
sarily mean that all or any of the jobbing houses in 
that particular territory will rally to the support of the 
branch and throw overboard well and favorably known 
competitive products which already have a developed 
demand. 

A factory branch will then find it necessary to build 
its own clientele by selling direct to tradesmen and 
shopmen. 

No manufacturer of accessories or replacement parts 
should feel, however, that he can afford to leave the job- 
hing house completely out of his merchandising program, 
for many and obvious reasons. Therefore it is of para- 
mount importance that their respective policies should 
be harmonized each with the other and that a spirit of 
confidence and fair play should prevail between the two. 


Charles E. Thompson, B. M. Asch, president, 
president, Steel Products Asch & Co., presided at 
Co. the distribution session 
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Cost of Distribution 
Should Be Reduced 


ART of Sherman’s speech follows: 





The automotive equipment manufacturer looks down 
at a market of 12,000,000 automobiles and he sees a 
distribution system that is established. At the top we 
have a manufacturer; then comes the wholesaler, the 
jobber, or whatever you choose to call him, and the 
dealer, and at the bottom the 12,000,000 consumers. We 
want to get our merchandise down through here and 
into this market, and we are very much concerned as 
to the best way in which to do it. 

That is the structure which we found we had in 
existence when we got through building a marketing 
system, and that is where it stands today. 

Sometimes a manufacturer will view this field and 
will see merchandise similar to that which he himself 
makes, moving through these channels. He goes out 
to try to fit his own product in, and for some reason or 
other he has difficulty. He has a chance for a man to 
make an error and also a chance to discover something 
new and do a better job than anybody else ever did 
before. But because of a resistance, instead of going 
through and establishing himself through tried chan- 
nels of distribution he tries a variety of other methods. 

The people who have talked tonight, particularly Mr. 
Safford and Mr. Chalfant, have done that thing which 
in my opinion is essential. Instead of doing an unusual 
amount of experimenting with new, unknown, untried 
methods, they have found out the things which have 
in some cases proved successful and they have done 
those things. I don’t believe there is a distribution 
problem in the industry which at some point or other, 
in some isolated case of other, hasn’t been solved by 
somebody. The way to do the thing has been found out. 


Study Business Carefully 


Consider your own business in this way: Study your 
volume and your increase in the industry and the in- 
crease in your number of competitors, and see if you 
are sharing with other companies, new entrants into 
the field, the increasing business of the industry to an 
extent greater than perhaps is justified. 

I stopped in a manufacturer’s place of business out 
West the other day. He has twenty-four jobbers and 
is selling more merchandise than he ever sold in the 
history of his business. 

I know other manufacturers who have six or seven 
hundred jobbers and sometimes when they check the 
thing up they find that this multitude of jobbers con- 
stitute the chief trouble with their business. What you 
want is people to get behind your merchandise and sell 
it. If somebody will do that, the stuff can be sold, pro- 
vided it is any good; and if it isn’t any good, then you 
ought not to be in the business. If every one will get 
behind the jobbers and dealers, the merchandise can 

moved in quantities. 

One inducement that has proved effective in the auto- 
Motive field is the limiting of the jobber list. The man 
with twenty-four jobbers is an extreme case, but any 
man who has five or six hundred jobbers, if he figures 
out what percentage of his jobbers are giving him sev- 
enty-five per cent of his business, will probably find 
that he can discontinue at least thirty per cent of his 
gam without making much, if any, difference in his 

es. , 


Some people can do that; some cannot. In some cases 
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I would strongly recommend it; in other cases I would 
very seriously question it. But that thing which Neal 
Adair of Motor World has so aptly termed “Selective 
Distribution” is a very big thing to think about at the 
present time. Here are a couple of typical cases. 

A certain manufacturer is operating on these lines: 
His customers must declare that they are ready to handle 
only his line and no other competing line or items that 
would be called competitive, and they must not show 
anything else in the catalog. They must take a fairly 
comprehensive line, including the various sizes and 
items that he makes, and their credit must be un- 
questioned. 

y Helping the Jobber 


When this manufacturer finds a jobber of this kind 
he gives him preferred shipments over everything else, 
excepting replacement orders and promotion orders. He 
furnishes samples, photographs and circulars for the 
salesmen of the jobbing house; he goes down and ad- 
dresses the salesmen of the jobbing house at stated 
intervals, in order to show this jobber’s salesmen how 
to sell the stuff to the dealer and teach the dealer how 
to sell it, and has his factory representatives travel with 
the jobber’s salesman on the road, teaching the latter 
to be a teacher. 

We have to expand through some form of distributive 
organization. You can’t build a big system yourself 
except at a tremendous expense, so the economical way 
in which to do it is through a jobbing organization. 

In many cases the cost of merchandise in the busi- 
ness to the consumer is too high. That is something to 
which we should give serious consideration. We cannot 
go ahead and trim discounts today because distributing 
costs are too high. On a great many items in this field 
which I have checked, you have to multiply the manu- 
facturing cost by anywhere from four to five times in 
order to get a proper retail price. 

There aren’t many ways in which you can cut the 
cost of doing business. The jobber cannot fire all his 
men; he cannot have a smaller building, and there are 
many things he cannot do. One thing which the jobber 
and the dealer have to learn, however, is the lesson of 
volume and turnover. They all need to learn so many 
things that an awful lot of educational merchandising 
and business information will have to be poured down 
into this distributing system if we are ever going to 
make out of it the thing that we want. 


E. V. Hennecke, general 


Fred T. Moore, chairman ‘ 
manager Moto-Meter Co. 


of the M. A. M. A. Bos- 


ton Committee 
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Trade Acceptances Are Much Abused, 
Credit Men Say 


Generally agreed that such instruments should not be accepted 


for anything except a current account. 


procedure in bankruptcy cases. 


arouse more general interest than any other theme 

considered at the credit session, one of the snap- 
piest of the entire convention. The practice of some manu- 
facturers of granting a cash discount of 2 per cent. on 
such paper was characterized as little more legitimate 
than such a discount would be on a note. 

Some of the credit men who joined in the discussion said 
trade acceptances usually were offered for due or past due 
accounts and it was generally agreed that such instru- 
ments never should be accepted for anything except a 
current account, upon which payment was not yet due. 

Other subjects of major importance, even if rather grue- 
some from the viewpoint of a credit man were: .- 

“When to Call a Meeting of Creditors,” by O. W. Myers, 
district credit manager of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. 

“How to Proceed in the Event of Bankruptcies and Re- 
ceiverships,” by Sidney S. Meyers, general counsel of the 
M.A.M.A. 

It was the contention of Myers that the statistics re- 
vealed in balance sheets of creditors must be studied and 
that when the volume of past due accounts reaches danger- 
ous proportions meetings of creditors should be called im- 
mediately because delay means dissipation of assets. 

Sidney Meyers’ address was characterized by the credit 
managers as a text book on an intricate subject which 
‘shed much new light on the obligations and rights of 
creditors. 


Credit Evils Frankly 
Discussed by J. I. Nevin 


HE trade acceptance evil was dragged out into the open 

by J. I. Nevin, assistant treasurer of the Moto-Meter 
‘Co. in his paper on “Credit Granting Problems in Selling 
the Jobber,” in which he said in part: 


U:= and abuse of the trade acceptance seemed to 





One of the items on the liability side of a balance 
‘sheet that rather annoys a credit man is the matter of 
trade acceptances payable. This item, like a bad child, 
was born amongst good wishes, but rather carelessly 
raised. Trade acceptances payable almost invariably 
represent extended accounts and should come under the 
same classification of notes payable. 

Perhaps the reason of this is the fault of the manu- 
facturer selling the jobber. Perhaps it is the ability of 
the jobber to compel the manufacturer to finance him 
rather than have the banking institutions take care of 
‘his needs. In any case, this worthy paper is very much 
abused. 

Practically all of the trade acceptances offered our com- 
‘pany are in settlement of past due accounts, and despite 


Session also considers 


Creditors meetings discussed. 


assurances to the contrary, it is practically certain that 
with very few exceptions, this item represents past due 
accounts. A large part of this may be directly traceable 
to the encouragement offered by manufacturers to the 
jobber, permitting the deduction of cash discount from 
accounts paid by trade acceptance. Whether or not these 
manufacturers have benefited by this procedure is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. 

One thing is certain. It has reduced the jobber’s re- 
spect for the cash discount. He feels that he is entitled 
to this discount because he sends in a trade acceptance 
where he formerly sent a note. 


Discount Becomes Premium 


The cash discount thus becomes a premium for placing 
the account in more liquid shape rather than a premium 
for anticipated payment and leaves the manufacturer in 
the position of paying for something that he doesn’t get; 
namely, the use of cash before it is actually due, and a 
real credit check on the financial position of his customer. 
The argument against this from the jobber’s side is that 
the manufacturer does have the use of his money through 
the discounting of the trade acceptance, which, of course, 
is true; but it places the manufacturer in a position of 
paying 2% discount for a paper that he in turn is going 
to discount at his bank, instead of using his own note, 
which doesn’t cost him anything, and he in addition as- 
sumes a contingent liability on all of the outstanding 
trade acceptances. 

This contingent liability should not be underestimated. 
It means that where a jobber has purchased his require- 
ments on a ninety-day trade acceptance, that he has re- 
ceived four months’ supply of merchandise before being 
called on to pay for a single lot, and while it will not, of 
course, mean great failures, it certainly will mean 4 
greater average percentage of losses per failure, through 
this method of settlement. 

From the manufacturer’s viewpoint, this may be offset 
by increased distribution, but this would depend entirely 
on the manufacturer’s percentage of profit on sales and 
the relation of this profit on the increase of sales directly 
attributable to this policy to the additional losses sus- 
tained. This is, of course, almost impossible to estimate. 
Generally speaking, however, the manufacturer who allows 
the discount from a trade acceptance, is going to be paid 
in trade acceptances, while the manufacturer who insists on 
cash in return for cash discount is going to be paid in 
cash, and the final result is that the proportion of cash 
which without the trade acceptance would ordinarily g0 
to the house accepting trade acceptances, goes instead to 
the house that asks for cash. 

With a prospective account that will run into consid- 
erable volume, it is customary to secure the experience of 
other houses selling the prospect. These are given by the 
prospect himself, and of course it would hardly be probable 
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that a prospect desiring a large line of credit is going to 
give as reference houses other than those with whom his 
paying record is good. It is reasonable to assume that 
where a jobber has a consistent discount record with a 
dozen or So manufacturers that his account is a good credit 
risk, but we must consider the fact that this discount record 
may be the result of a manufacturer’s ultimatum to a job- 
ber to either discount or pay cash. Such a condition is not 
uncommon, considering that it is advisable for merchandis- 
ing reasons for a manufacturer to make his line as attrac- 
tive as possible to the jobber. It is, therefore, much 
preferable to use a little pressure to compel a jobber to 
discount rather than to ship him on a cash basis. Of 
course, if circumstances do not warrant any extension of 
credit whatsoever, there is no choice in the matter, but 
there are few cases where a basis of limited credit cannot 
be made mutually satisfactory. 


Credit Data Accurate 


It is at this point that our good Association steps in 
with all the news. both good and bad, and frankly, the 
information going to the association is generally unbiased 
and complete. It is given out by men with whom we are 
in constant personal contact, who realize that an error in 
properly disseminating acquired information on their part 
may be instrumental in causing considerable loss to a 
member, and who take a personal pride in the accuracy of 
their work, rather than the mechanical copying of correct 
or incorrect information for general distribution, cloaked 
in noncommittal language, as is so often the case with 
mercantile agencies. 

In highly competitive lines it is not unlikely for a jobber 
to purchase up to the limit of his credit allowance and then 
turn to a competitive house for his additional requirements 
rather than discount. Such a condition should be overcome 
by the credit department. 

The credit man should try to sell the customer the ad- 
vantage of discounting his purchases and where a credit 
man approaches his customer as a friend, offering finan- 
cial advice, and points out the direct loss through failing 
to take advantage of cash discount, the jobber will almost 
invariably be glad to listen. If this method should fail, it 


would be to the advantage of the competing manufacturers 
to get together and arrive at some basis of understanding 
as tv how this particular job should be handled. 


This 





ber” 


J. I. Nevin, assistant treas- 
urer, Moto-Meter Co., who 
discussed “Credit Granting 
Problems in Selling the Job- 


O. W. Myers, district credit 
manager, 
Rubber Co., read a paper en- 
titled “When to Call a Meet- 
ing of Creditors.” 
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can readily be done through the Association, and when the 
jobber learns that he can no longer take advantage of the 
fact that his sources of supply are on a competitive basis, 
somebody is going to have a customer who will pay his 
bills. 

Industry Is Young 


The automotive industry being comparatively young, we 
find that, generally speaking, the jobber has not become 
as thoroughly efficient as in the older lines of distribution. 
This does not, of course, apply to the old line hardware 
jobber, or saddlery house, who have added automobile ac- 
cessory departments to their established institutions. 

There is still a large number of jobbers doing rather a 
large percentage of retail business. The reason for this 
is probably the fact that these particular jobbers find 
their retail trade so profitable that they dislike to discon- 
tinue it. While they are probably justified in some in- 
stances, the retailing and wholesaling of the same com- 
modities are not as closely related as they outwardly ap- 
pear. Retailing requires entirely different methods of 
merchandising, high rent display rooms, local advertising 
and other features that are unnecessary in the jobbing 
business. The jobbing end, on the other hand, requires 
road salesmen, larger inventory investment, etc. 

The only real advantage in the operating of both retail 
and wholesale departments is, that the single investment 
of merchandise the jobber carries is sufficient to take care 
of both branches of the business. _ This, however, can be 
offset by the fact that the cost of rental in higher priced 
locations must be borne by the wholesale department as 
well as the retail department, so that the cost of the 
wholesale operations are considerably increased, owing to 
a condition from which that department derives no direct 
benefit. It is also true that the retailer will favor the 
jobber who has no retail department, as he can hardly be 
expected to sanction competition himself. 


Concentrate on Wholesaling 


That jobbers are recognizing these facts appears to be 
indicated by the number of jobbers who have given up 
their retail departments, and of course eliminated the 
tremendous overhead in conjunction therewith. By doing 
so he concentrates on his wholesale department, creates a 
goodwill that he otherwise could not have, and operates his 
business on the smallest possible cost commensurate with 
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a properly conducted jobbing business, and thus builds 
for himself a permanent business. In addition, he is 
placed in the position of being able to ascertain his actual 
cost of wholesale operation. This enables him to choose 
his method of operating, which of late has developed two 
distinct types of jobbers,—the one who concentrates a few 
profitable lines, eliminating the less profitable as far as 
possible, and the one who handles everything his trade re- 
quires, depending on volume to cut his overhead. 


Advantages Outlined 


Each of these methods has its advantages. The few 
lines, large profit method naturally means smaller turn- 
over with larger gross profit, and the other method smaller 
gross profit with larger sales. Which of the two methods 
will prove the more satisfactory is at present a matter of 
opinion, but in any case, the result of these different 
methods should be interesting enough to deserve consider- 
able attention on the part of the credit man. 

Another feature that deserves commendation is the 
movement that developed as an aftermath of the “Ask 
them to buy” movement,—that is, the “Ask them to pay” 
campaign. This movement has been just as successful as 
its predecessor. I have also noticed in the last few days, 
where the jobbers of a particular section have organized 
a credit association, that in addition to its regular duties, 
have been circularizing the local dealers on the advantage 
of living up to the terms of sale of their sources of supply. 
This is bound to have good results to the jobber, and in 
addition, it paves the way for the manufacturer to carry 
on his campaign of teaching the jobber in turn that he 
must respect the terms of sale on which he purchases. 


Asch Opens Discussion 


The discussion was opened by Ben Asch of New York 
who asked Nevin to elaborate his contention that the 
credit man and the salesman should work in the closest co- 
eperation. 

Nevin responded with the statement that the problem of 
the credit and sales departments are virtually identical. 

“The salesman knows his customer,” he said. “As a 
rule he isn’t going to suggest to his house that they sell a 
customer who isn’t going to prove satisfactory. He knows 
the come-back. The credit man naturally has to take into 
consideration the salesman’s viewpoint, and his viewpoint, 
as a rule, is pretty nearly right. The credit man can’t be 
expected to sit back and read a few reports from some 
commercial agency or something of that kind and lose 
sight of the fact that the order has been sent in by a 
salesman who knows the customer and who knows some- 
thing that the credit man can’t learn from reading the 
report. He knows something about the man’s character, 
and character is the one big thing that makes a jobber 
either worthy or not worthy of credit.” 

Asch thoroughly agreed with this point of view and held 
that “any credit man who doesn’t listen to his sales de- 
partment frequently loses a good bet for real business.” 

Roy 8S. Harvey agreed with Nevin’s argument about co- 
operation, because the man on the firing line undoubtedly 
can get information which is not available to the credit 
manager. He contended also that there should be close 
cooperation by members of the association to eliminate 
the practice started by many jobbers of giving trade ac- 
ceptances, which really are a form of note, less a cash dis- 
count. He held that if some members permitted such a 
procedure it would be difficult ever to stamp it out entirely. 

“We haven’t done it,” he said, “and we think it a vicious 
practice which ought to be stopped as quickly as possible. 
It can be stopped by this association sooner than in any 
other way.” 
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E. V. Hennecke of the Moto-Meter Co. asserted that 
every department in an institution should coordinate tg 
the fullest possible extent, and he attributed the success of 
his company to the fact that the entire organization aj. 
ways had worked harmoniously. 

L. M. Allen of the Bridgeport Brass Co. said it was 
surprising to him that there still are so many people who 
will try to give a trade acceptance in payment of an over. 
due account. When a creditor accepts that paper he helps 
destroy the fundamental principle back of the trade ae. 
ceptance idea. 

“T think one of the best things we can do at this ses- 
sion,” he said, “is to go on record as a body to the effect 
that we, as members of the M.A.M.A., will absolutely re. 
fuse to take trade acceptances in payment of due or over- 
due accounts.” 


Salesmen as Credit Men 


Harvey re-entered the discussion at this point to say to 
those who might feel that salesmen didn’t make good credit 
men, that no salesman ever started on the road for his 
company without spending a couple of hours in the credit 
department where he was taught some of the things that 
would be helpful to him and the company. In that way he 
learned exactly what kind of information to send in. 

H. M. Sloan said the Buda Co. went even further in 
this respect by the preparation of a form furnished the 
sales department in which men on the road are told exactly 
the kind of information wanted in regard to customers. 

Lew Safford asserted that he couldn’t see how anybody 
could send out a salesman without training in relation to 
credits just as much as on the quality of the goods, dis- 
counts and prices. He said his company had an intimate 
knowledge of each one of its accounts and that when one 
of them gets into trouble an executive of the company gets 
on the train and goes out to learn what is the difficulty. 
He thought the trade acceptance highly valuable provided 
it is properly used. 

In the discussion of O. W. Myers’ paper, E. S. Fretz of 
the Light Mfg. & Foundry Co. contended creditors should 
be guided largely by the reports of the Credit Dept. of the 
M.A.M.A. in determining when to call creditors’ meetings. 
As soon as there is evidence of trouble a representative of 
the department should make a careful investigation and 
creditors should be guided by his recommendations. 


Creditors Should Act Quickly 


Fretz contended creditors should get on the job early 
before companies which become involved are so far gone 
they can’t be saved. By early action creditors’ committees 
almost always can save embarrassed companies if the 
work is placed in the hands of the right type of committee. 

M. Moynihan of the Gemmer Mfg. Co. pointed out that 
small creditors are prone to follow the lead of big ones 
whose judgment is not always good. Inability to pay ac- 
counts promptly usually means that something is wrong 
with the conduct of the business. Past due accounts fre- 
quently are permitted to run along month after month 
until a large part of the assets are dissipated. Meetings of 
creditors, he held, should be largely automatic. A theoreti- 
cal red line should be drawn to show when past due ac- 
counts have passed the danger mark. When this point is 


reached a meeting of creditors should be called at once. 


He objected to the term “creditors’ committee” and fav- 
ored advisory council or special investigating committee, 
because as soon as it is noised about the creditors have 
taken charge the business of a concern suffers an imme- 
diate collapse. 

Sidney Meyers urged each manager to make the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 
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“First, that he will never accept an offer of composi- 
tion solely on the recommendation of the attorney for 
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ance, if he is at all suspicious of the situation. 
“Fourth, that whenever possible he will act in accord 


at the bankrupt, even though the offer looks good to him. with other unsecured creditors, and preferably through 
to “Second, that he will never accept an offer of compo- a creditors’ committee. 
of sition until he is fully acquainted with all the facts “Fifth, that in cases where fraud is suspected, he will 
- which have been checked up by some competent person § bear in mind that the laborer, or lawyer in this case, 
who has only the interest of creditors at heart. is worthy of his hire and to get the best of service he 
as “Third, that he will always insist upon a thorough will let the lawyer know that he will be paid a reason- 
10 examination of the bankrupt before signing an accept- able fee irrespective of results.” 
r- 
08 
-| Big Attend t E t Session Sh 
ct ~ e Pp 8 
Pp 
Greater Interest in Foreign Trade 
Many companies planning to seek overseas business. Attitude 
‘ changed considerably since last year. S.W. Dorman, F. E. Titus, 
8 and J. F. Kelly give practical talks on how to get the business. 
t 
‘ OR the first time since the M. A. M. A. was founded and in conversation outside, that export programs are be- 
one of the general sessions of the convention was_ ing commenced or planned to commence in a few months. 
devoted to a discussion of foreign trade and the’ This is almost a complete reversal of the condition that 
’ place of the motor and accessory manufacturers in the’ existed only a year ago. 
' expanding overseas trade in automotive business. A Speakers who participated in the export session were 
group meeting was held at the Buffalo convention last E. P. Chalfant, chairman, Gill Manufacturing Co.; John 
year but the small number which attended indicated F. Kelly, Jr., export manager, Electric Storage Battery 
little interest in export by members of the association. Co.; F. E. Titus, vice-president, International B. F. Good- 








Since that time, however, a Foreign Trade Committee has 
organized and a determined effort has been*made’ to 
draw attention of the members to the sales development 
in this field. 

The general export session at Boston, which drew a 
heavy attendance, may be taken as proof that the mem- 
ber companies are now giving serious consideration to 
the business possibilities of the foreign field and, like- 
wise, that actual shipments of accessories and equip- 
ment are moving in goodly volume to those countries of 
the world which are purchasing some 300,000 American 
cars and trucks this year. Executives and officials of 
various companies said, both on the floor of the meeting 





rich Rubber Co.; S. W. Dorman, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Overseas Motor Service Corp.; L. M. Wain- 
wright, president, Diamond Chain and Mfg. Co.; M. H. 
Hoepli, acting chief, Automotive Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Nelson H. Oliver, 
president of the Automotive Equipment Association and 
general sales manager Metal Specialties Manufacturing 
Co.; F. B. Caswell, general sales manager, Champion 
Spark Plug Co.; E. C. Steinhauser, export manager, the 
Moto-Meter Co., and George E. Quisenberry, managing 
editor of El Automovil Americano. Dorman is chair- 
man of the Foreign Trade Committee of the association, 
which includes in its membership, Chalfant, Kelly and 





S. W. Dorman, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, 
Overseas Motor Service 
Corp., talked about “How 
the Smaller Manufacturer 
Can Get Foreign Business.” 
His paper was printed in 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES last 
week 

























John F. Kelly, Jr., export 
manager, Electric Storage 
Battery Co., gave “A First 
Hand View of the European 
Situation.” A digest of his 
remarks appeared last week 
in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
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Nelson Oliver, president Automo- 
tive Equipment Association 


W. F. Earls, advertising manager, United States Rubber 
Export Co., Ltd. 

The theme of the meeting was summed up by Titus 
when he said, in discussing service in the foreign field: 

“It has only been within the last few months that any 
of us have been made to realize that the foreign market 
is an absolute necessity to the security of our respective 
industries here, because that is the big market which 
has not as yet been developed, whereas the home mar- 
ket has been developed and competition has become so 
keen that it has become a case of the ‘survival of the 
fittest.’ That does not exist when you leave the Ameri- 
can shores. 


Foreign Business Neglected 


“The backward tendency on the part of American 
manufacturers to take seriously this foreign business 
has resulted in your companies not taking up as they 
should their export sales. The training of your organi- 
zation, the building up of your distribution outlets, your 
advertising campaign, your prices, your dealers’ helps, 
your cataloging work, your constant flow of information 
from headquarters is lacking in nearly every instance. I 
do not know of but a few to whom that does not apply— 
and I think you know those few who have seriously set 
about to organize systematically their foreign business. 

“Some of you are selling by reason of perhaps the 
short end of your production being available for foreign 
distribution—an export department that functions di- 
rectly with the New York export commission house, as 
I call him, and you depend upon him. He sells through 
his traveling salesman. Perhaps he is selling 1000 lines 
of merchandise and he takes yours. Yours is one of the 
straws of hay in the stack, that is all. You are not the 
stack! You think you are the stack, but you are not; 
you may be at the bottom of the stack—he does not get 
to you. 

“The other one sells through a foreign agent. This 
agent represents you in that far-off land. You depend 
upon that agent, or that export house in New York, to 
interpret your policies, to sell to the public your ideas 
of service, when they know nothing about service them- 
selves. This agent that you are trying to get to sell 
service to the public does not know very much about 
service; yet you let him drift on—chuck him overboard; 
he goes with the tide, and you say he will come out of the 
stream all right. Where? On top or on the bottom of 


the logs? Invariably on the bottom of the logs. 





R. H. Walpool, Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corp. 


September 27, 1998 


Eugene B. Clark, president Clark 
Equipment Co. 





“We know what service standards are in America, but 
the foreigner who has heard this noisy explosion of ser- 
vice over here is unable to translate it, or interpret it 
any more easily than he translates or interprets the man 
who in error writes him in English when he only under- 
stands his own tongue. You must take that standard of 
service as it is known to us; put it into his language and 
then help him interpret; what does it mean? Then you 
will sell service.” 

The procedure outlined by Dorman, as well as several 
other speakers, for the company just entering the foreign 
field, was that some one in the sales department familiar 
with the product should be placed in charge of the ex- 
port department. Under his direction, export technique 
would be built up, with whatever sales campaigns were 
necessary, and in this way the manufacturing company 
would keep complete control of the distribution, price, 
advertising and sales of its products abroad. 

The second step is to determine how the goods should 
be handled in the foreign field and whether distribution 
should be through jobbers or direct to the retail trade. 
Dorman and Caswell both outlined the growth of the job- 
bing trade in various countries, saying that it had be- 
come an established means of distribution, so organized 
that prices could be maintained to a degree legally im- 
possible in this country. 


Volume of Trade Large 


As to the volume of foreign trade, Wainwright stated 
that one-sixth of his company’s present production was 
going into the foreign field, with Japan, Belgium and 
Holland as particularly important markets for the chains 
that the company makes. On this volume of business in 
1922, Wainwright said that his company’s losses were ex- 
actly $2.50. Oliver declared that about 20 per cent of 
his company’s sales were being made abroad and that no 
losses were experienced last year. 

Quisenberry summed this up by estimating that ap- 
proximately one-twelfth of the country’s automobile pro 
duction was being absorbed this year in the foreign field. 

“This is the equivalent of one month’s output of our 
car and truck factories,” he said. “If we did not have 
any foreign trade today our major factories would be 
closed for some one month during the year. In other 
words, with 300,000 or more American automobiles g& 
ing abroad this year, the volume of export business 38 
now equivalent to our output for the entire month of 
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September. In visualizing what this means, let us con- 
sider it as being the cars and trucks we make in Sep- 
tember. If there were no foreign trade, our factories 
would be closed from Sept. 1 to the last day of the 
month.” 

Kelly, departing from his speech as it was published 
in last week’s issue of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, said: 

“In the next five or six years our foreign trade will be 
an important proportion of the business that will keep 
our factories working full time. There is business to 
be had today, despite exchange and business conditions 
and it is waiting for us. It may take a little time for 
each individual company to get it, but the business is 


there.” 
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He declared that South America, Australasia and India 
were the three most important buying territories at 
present. He believes, following his recent trip to Europe, 
that the accessory and equipment manufacturers have a 
good opportunity to work up business in England and on 
the Continent, notwithstanding the present conditions of 
exchange. 

The Foreign Trade Committee was organized by the 
association to act as a source of information and advice 
to members. All members are either actively in the ex- 
port field or have had recent close connection with it 
and an invitation was extended to refer to it any ques- 
tions or problems that may arise in connection with the 
development of overseas sales. 


Advertising Men Talk of Traffic and Brakes 


OLUTION of the traffic problem as one means of wid- 

ening the market for automotive products was taken 
up at the advertising managers’ meeting. The principal 
address on this subject was made by H. W. Slauson, engi- 
neering service manager of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Co., who proposed putting the third dimension into traf- 
fic by having enough storage space in every apartment 
house to care for the cars owned by occupants of the 
building. His address was printed in AUTOMOTIVE INDUS- 
TRIES last week. 

Another suggestion, offered by Maurice Switzer, vice- 
president of Slauson’s company, was that elevated rail- 
road structures in the larger cities could be trans- 
formed into motor parkways for buses. 

“How Better Brake Equipment Can Sell More Cars,” 
was considered by Dr. F. C. Stanley, chief engineer of 
the Raybestos Co. His address, quite naturally, ran into 
a discussion of four-wheel brakes, which Stanley has 
studied carefully. 

Slauson pointed out that while two-wheel brakes were 
in universal use it had been the custom of motorists to 
place on the front wheels of their cars tires on which 
the treads had been worn down by service on the rear. 
He asked if such a practice wouldn’t increase the danger 
of skiddmg with four-wheel brakes and Stanley agreed 
that it would. 

Asked whether internal or external expanding brakes 
were best as front wheel equipment, Stanley replied that 
the internal type makes for safety. He contended that 
the. external type might involve danger because, when 
the drums expand as they become heated, clearance is 
decreased and braking efficiency increased, which may 
mean locked wheels. 

Ezra W. Clark of the Clark Equipment Co., and chair- 
man of the Advertising Managers’ Council, who pre- 
sided, pointed out that the question of braking is highly 
important to the industry because it involves axle, wheel 
se tire manufacturers as well as producers of brake 
ining. 

Sam A. Miles was to have outlined means by which ad- 
vertising of the M. A. M. A. members can help the na- 
tional automobile shows, but he is still hobbling around 
on “walking sticks” at his summer home at Christmas 
Cove, Me., and his doctor wouldn’t let him come and 
Harry Tipper, business manager of AUTOMOTIVE INDUS- 
TRIES, was called upon to discuss the question. 

Tipper declared that most persons have few subjects 
of conversation and that one of the chief of them is the 
automobile. For that reason people like to be ‘well in- 
formed on the subject. The national shows are the place 
Where the style element can be studied and that is their 


chief value to the automobile user. The national shows 
are well worth while, he contended, and have more possi- 
bilities than any other shows in the United States be- 
cause of the vital social interest in them. 

Tipper warned that inasmuch as the New York show 
is to be held in a new place next January, New Yorkers 
must be told again and again and again that it will be 
in an armory in the Bronx instead of the Grand Central 
Palace. He suggested that automotive advertisers could 
use a little of their space to good advantage to reiterate 
the new location of the exposition. 

That motorists generally are alive to the seriousness 
of the traffic situation was evidenced by the report that 
the directors of the American Automobile Association will 
propose at the next meeting of the organization that a 
Traffic and Safety Bureau be established which will study 
traffic congestion in the larger cities of the country, to- 
gether with means which have been adopted to provide 
relief, and broadcast this information, when it is properly 
digested, for the guidance of all organizations interested 
in the subject. It was felt that scientific study of remedial 
measures can be based upon such a foupdation. One of 
the greatest handicaps has been lack of accurate data. 

A letter was read from the mayor of New Orleans in 
which he took the somewhat unusual position that traffic 
is an engineering rather than a police problem and that 
proper routing of traffic will do much to relieve conditions. 





J.C. Halbleib, North East 
Electric Co. 


A. Leroy Beaver, eastern 
representative, Hoover 
Steel Ball Co. 
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Traffic Session Develops Transport Ideas 





_AN important contribution to the literature on the sub- 

ject of coordination of rail and motor transporta- 
tion was made by Gerit Fort, vice-president of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, at the traffic managers’ session, at 
which “Delivering the Goods” was the main theme. He 
contended that railroad and motor vehicle service should 
be complementary rather than competitive. He conceded 
that trucks should be used for the movement of short 
haul, l.c.l. freight, especially in congested areas. He ad- 
vocated State control of motor vehicle common carriers 
as well as higher taxes for them. A large part of Fort’s 
address was published in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES last 
week. 

In a discussion of “Shippers’ Distribution Problems,” 
W. M. Twohig, traffic manager of the Willard Storage 
Battery Co., advocated the pooling of l.c.l. shipments. 
Such a system gives service to customers, rapidity of 
transit and reduces junction transfers. He declared 
commodities should be warehoused at favorable distribu- 
tion points to facilitate the movement of goods to cus- 
tomers. Warehousing reduces costs, gives better service 















: 


and equalizes production by keeping plants working on a wa 
uniform basis. It also permits competition to better ad- Spe 
vantage. He asserted that shippers should cooperate Are 
with the carriers by releasing cars as promptly as pos- Ov 
sible. All of these efforts when combined spell service, 
he said. = 
W.H. Chandler, traffic manager of the Boston Chamber “eo 
of Commerce, stressed the important part traffic man- ( 
agers should play in any industrial organization and : ‘ ; M 
declared that if they were used merely as clerks to check bs M. ah traffic es Willard 
; : : : orage Battery Co., read a paper on 
freight bills and perform other routine duties they could “Shippers’ Distribution Problems” tained 
not earn their salt. Electri 
course, 
m.p.h., 
record 
° , ° ° ably le 
Successful Riveting Depends Upon Many Factors in the 
: Nota 
T a recent meeting of the New Haven Section, Ameri- done, as is also riveting without supporting shank, pro- tion of 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, H. A. Moore’ viding weight of blow is correctly proportioned. Lambli 
of the High Speed Hammer Co., read a paper dealing Rivets should have same flow characteristics as that age an 
with various phases of riveting in which the following of material through which they pass. overall 
among other points to be borne in mind by those who Amount of metal which should be allowed to form mit el 
use rivets were brought out: head varies with size of head required, but a length cylinds 
Cold setting of rivets up to 1 in. diameter is common _ equal to the shank diameter is usually sufficient. Strength The re 
while 114-in. sizes are successfully set cold. Cold set of head is approximately proportional to its thickness at tendin 
rivets, in general, are less apt to loosen in service than are points opposite circumference of shank. Countersunk The 
hot set rivets when the work is properly done. This is heads are easiest to set, but are apt to be weaker than have b 
attributed to better filling of the hole. A hot rivet con- other forms. Sets should not cover entire area of rivet ated b 
tracts on cooling and is apt to leave the hole partly un- head for best results in general case. been 
filled. Rivets or studs which do-not fill the hole quickly Chain manufacturers are among the largest users of wheel: 
loosen when subjected to vibration. The hole can be riveting hammers and this work is about as difficult as ually ' 
readily filled cold if reasonable clearance is used. any on account of hard materials used. To eli 
Heat treated rivets are now quite common. Breaking The High Speed hammer exhibited by Moore at the install 
off in service of the original head is more common than meeting has a wooden arm with rubber bumper blocks dicati: 
breaking off of the head formed in riveting, especially at both striking and pivoted end. It is oscillated by 4 _The 
when rivets are not properly heat treated. This is at- motor driven crank and control is by pedal which per N. A. 
tributed to changes in molecular or crystalline structure. mits operator to vary weight of blow. This hammer is sidera 
Riveting without upsetting shank of rivet is accom- used in die hammering and even for cutting glass, 4 from . 
plished, if desired, by using light hammer blows and sets well as for riveting. In the Reo plant. it is employed substi 
smaller than heads of rivet. rivet 114-in. axle shafts of heat-treated steel to hub stress 
Even fairly hard high carbon steel is readily riveted member. In one plant it is said to rivet brake linings — 
if metal is not worked too fast, that is, with too heavy to bands at the rate of one per minute, there being fourtee? /32 
biows. Riveting of cast iron, fibre and wood is easily rivets in this band. ae 
stabil: 
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Verville-Sperry Adopts 


Are secured to plywood surface 


replacement. 


Characteristics of the 1923 Verville-Sperry Pulitzer Racer 


Motor, Curtiss C-12 500 hp. Overall height 
Bore and stroke 45% x 6 in. 
Span 30.6 ft. Fuel 
Area 146.5 sq. ft. Oil 


Overall length 20.5 ft. Weight 


the Verville-Sperry racer have resulted in bet- 

tering by 33 m.p.h. the air speed of 186 m.p.h. at- 
tained by the original machine in the 1922 Pulitzer race. 
Electrically timed in two directions over a measured 
course, the new Sperry monoplane reached a speed of 219 
mp.h., which the manufacturers claim to be a world’s 
record for monoplanes. The landing speed is consider- 
ably lower than the maximum of 75 m.p.h. permissible 
in the St. Louis races. 

Notable changes from last year’s design include adop- 
tion of the Curtiss wing type radiators in place of the 
Lamblin Model H, which was carried beneath the fusel- 
age and the installation of a Curtiss C-12 engine. The 
overall height of the Curtiss engine is such as to per- 
mit elimination of the familiar “humps” covering the 
cylinder heads and valve gear in the nose of the fuselage. 
The result is a smooth straight-line cowling effect ex- 
tending back to the cock-pit. 

The salient features of last year’s machines, however, 
have been retained. The retractable undercarriage, oper- 
ated by a crank from the left side of the cockpit, has 
been altered slightly to guard against landing with the 
wheels in the “raised” position, an accident which act- 
ually occurred to one machine in the last Pulitzer race. 
To eliminate danger of such trouble a gage has been 
installed in a conspicuous position ahead of the pilot in- 
dicating whether the chassis is “up” or “down.” 

_The thick section main wings, while still retaining the 
N, A. C. A. No. 81 modified wing curve, have been con- 
siderably changed. The total area has been increased 
from 141 to 146 sq. ft. and elliptical wing tips have been 
substituted for those of rectangular form. To offset the 
stresses set up in the wings, due to higher speeds, the 
entire upper and lower surfaces have been covered with 
3/32 veneer, the plywood itself being.covered with fabric, 
Which is treated and doped in the usual manner. The 
whole forms a rigid smooth aerofoil. Improved lateral 
stability has been obtained by reducing the area and 
length of the ailerons. In their new form they are 


M ine. vervitte-Spe in the design and power plant of 


Tread of wheels 


| 
; 





Wing Type Radiators 


in such a way as to facilitate 


Curtiss D-12 powerplant is used in new racer. 


7.25 ft. Stabilizer area 11.8 sq. ft 
75 in. Elevator area 7.25 sq. ft 
40 gal. Rudder area 6.75 sq. ft 
4.7 gal. Fin area 4.95 sq. ft 

2475 Ib. Aileron area 10.4 sq. ft. 


tapered, having the greatest chord at the wing tip end. 

The Curtiss wing type radiators extend from leading 
and trailing edges on both upper and lower surfaces of 
the wing. The water cooling system consists actually of 
eight separate radiators, each upper and lower surface 
on both sides of the fuselage being divided into two sec- 
tions and connected by water leaders at the leading and 
trailing edges. The upper surface on each side extends 
outward along the wings 90 in. and the lower surface 65 
inches. The method used to secure the radiators to the 
plywood surface is such as to make possible the removal 
of any section of the coolers in a few minutes. Rectan- 
gular metal plates, having an eye stamped upward from 
the center, are screwed to the wings across the chord. 
These are so placed that they are in line with other eyes 
formed in the radiators at the joints of the 9-in. sections 
of sheet brass employed in their construction. A %-in. 
steel wire is passed alternately between the eyes in the 
radiators and the eyes fastened to the wings. By simply 
withdrawing the wires, which have a loop turned at the 
front end, and disconnecting the front and rear leaders, 
any section may be quickly removed and replaced. 

The power plant is a standard Curtiss D-12 engine, 
rebored to 4%-in. diameter. It has a compression ratio 
of 5.8 and has delivered over 500 brake hp. A standard 
D-12 4'4-in. bore, 460 hp. motor will be taken as a spare 
for the St. Louis races. 

A Curtiss-Reed duralumin metal air screw may be 
fitted to the machine in time for the race. This unit is 
expected to improve the speed by at least 5 m.p.h. 

Exhaust manifolds leading out into the slip stream 
are no longer employed. Instead a series of rectangular 
ports are brought out flush to the sides of the cowling. 
The engine cowling is quickly detachable by the same 
means as that used for fastening the radiators to the 
wings. Upon the recommendation of the Curtiss com- 
pany this engine is fitted with a water-cooled oil temper- 
ature regulator, which, by means of a thermostat and 
bypass, regulates the temperature of the oil before it 
enters the engine. 
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Marmon Adopts Front-Wheel Brakes 
as Optional Equipment 


Furnished for extra charge of $125. Are connected with rear 


wheel linkage, which is unchanged except for extension of brake 


pedal. 


Mechanism is housed within drums as far as possible. 


Front axle strengthened to take care of additional stresses. 


tional equipment on Marmon cars at an extra cost 

of $125. The new brakes are connected with the 
standard rear-wheel linkage, which is unchanged except 
for the provision of an extension on the brake pedal, 
employed to actuate the front-wheel linkage. The new 
brakes are internal expanding. In developing the de- 
sign it has been endeavored to keep down the foot 
pressure required to apply the brakes. With four-wheel 
brakes it is generally necessary to compromise between 
long pedal travel and heavy foot pressure, but in the 
Marmon design the wrapping principle is taken advan- 
tage of to reduce the pedal pressure required. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the right front brake with the drum 
removed. The brake band rests on three supports, 1, 
4 and 7, being drawn inward against these supports by 
the tension of three springs. Each support is adjustable 
and can be used in regulating the clearance between the 
brake band and the drum. The lower end of the band 
assembly is connected through the link 6 to the brake 
carrier. The upper end of the band is acted on by the 


FA tional equigme brakes are now furnished as op- 


lever arm 8. 

This lever arm is keyed to a shaft which extends 
through the brake carrier and dust shield, and whose 
outer end forms a crank arm for connecting the control 
When the brake pedal is depressed it causes 


linkage. 


arm 8 to force the brake band outward into contact with 
the inside of the brake drum. The pressure between 
the band and the drum is partly due to the pressure 
on the pedal and partly to the tendency of the band to 
rotate with the drum, or to what is known as the wrap: 
ping effect. 


Brake Linkage Described 


The brake control linkage is shown in Fig. 2. The 
lever arm 8, Fig. 1, terminates externally in the crank 
arm 9, Fig. 2. This arm is operated by a cross shaft 
12, which lies within the rear channel of the front axle 
I-beam and is supported by it in self-lubricating bear- 
ings. The ends of the cross shaft are connected to the 
crankarms on the left and right brakes, through levers 
and links. The upper end of the links terminates ina 
ball and socket joint entirely inclosed and provided with 
a lubrication fitting. The ball end is threaded and pro- 
vided with a lock nut 10, serving as an adjustment for 
equalizing the left and right front brakes. 

The center of the ball joint lies in the axis of the 
steering knuckle pin so that the steering action causes 
no motion of the brake mechanism and the application 
of the brakes is not affected. The braking effect of the 
front-wheel brakes can be changed in relation to that of 
the rear-wheel brakes by turning a nut 11, thereby in- 


































Internal and external views of the Marmon front-wheel brake 
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Assembly views and details of Marmon front-wheel brakes and linkage 


creasing or decreasing the effective length of the brake 
rod, 

As far as possible all of the brake mechanism is 
housed within the brake drums, as a safeguard against 


dirt, water, mud and ice. It is claimed that steering is 
not affected by application of the brake. The front 
axle has been strengthened to take care of the additional 
stresses. 





British Use Pneumatic Bus Body Suspension 


PNEUMATIC system of suspension for the bodywork 

of motor buses and trucks has been adopted by the 
corporation of Ashton-under-Lyne (England) for re- 
recently delivered additions to its fleet of buses, and it is 
intended to apply it in due course to the remainder of the 
vehicles in service. This move has followed successful 
experiments with the suspension on the street cars run 
by the same local authority. 

Termed the Holden suspension system, it calls for no 
radical variation in the construction of chassis or body, 
being interposed between the two without being notice- 
able externally. It consists of two steel channels, one 
overlapping the other, the bottom one fixed to the chassis 
frame and the upper one to the body. Between the two 
18 a rubber air tube 3/32 in. thick. The channels extend 
along each side only of the chassis and body; the tubes 
are interconnected to secure equalized pressure and are 
maintained at a pressure of approximately 5 lb. per sq. in. 
for a two-ton load. Variations of pressure can be made 
by the driver according to the load carried, the tubes be- 
ing connected to an air pressure tank, with a gage within 
the driver’s view and a control lever at hand for the pur- 
pose of admitting more air to the tubes or releasing the 
pressure therein. 

To prevent the upper channel and the body from lifting 
excessively, restrainer plates are fitted at certain points, 
_ consisting of angle steel units bolted to the chassis 
pe and permitting a determined amount of latitude 
or the upward movement to the top channel. 

Body movement relative to the chassis is of a vertical 
ee only, and although it would be a simple matter to 
t some Special provision to prevent longitudinal dis- 


placement, this is said 
to be unnecessary be- 
cause the coefficient of 


friction between’ the 
channels and the air ; 
tube is sufficient to i 










\ 






counteract any tendency 
toward movement of this 
nature. % i, 

It is claimed for this 
system that it affords 
passengers greater com- 
fort than that provided 
by pneumatic tires with- 
out liability to puncture, 
at less expense in fitting, 
and at much less cost for 
renewals and mainte- 
nance charges. 
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Sectional views of Holden 

pneumatic device for use be- 

tween frame and body of 
buses 





DIESEL-engine-propelled ferry boat, specially de- 

signed for transporting automobiles and their occu- 
pants, has been built for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and will be placed in service between Sidney, Vancouver 
Island, and Bellingham, Wash. Room is provided for forty- 
five motor cars on the upper and main decks. The general 
appearance of the ferry is similar to that of a passenger 
steamer and entirely different from that of the usual 
ferry boat. To get the cars to the upper deck a ramp is 
provided between the two decks, and this does away with 
the slow and sometimes unreliable use of an elevator. 
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New Oldsmobile Model Has Six 
Cylinder L-Head Engine 


Bore is 23/, in. and stroke 434 in. Three speed gearset, a tubular 


propeller shaft, fabric universal joints, and a_ semi-floating 


rear axle are other characteristics. 


Phaeton price is $750. Six 


body types, including a two-passenger cab, included in line. 


By W. L. 


NNOUNCEMENT of the new six-cylinder Oldsmo- 
A bile rounds out the program of the General 
Motors Corporation. The new model, for which 
the factory is tooled up on the basis of a production of 
600 cars per day, fills the gap which has heretofore 
existed between the Chevrolet and Oakland. The entire 
plant has been reorganized and equipped with modern 
production facilities. No building program has been 
involved, as the increased capacity of new equipment 
makes the present floor space ample for the production 
program adopted. Manufacturing effort will be con- 
centrated on the six-cylinder model. 

Briefly, the line consists of six body types, including 
two- and five-passenger standard open models, a four- 
passenger coupe, a five-passenger sedan, a two-passenger 
cab and a sport touring model, all mounted on a standard 
chassis of 110-in. wheelbase. The engine is of block 
construction, having six cylinders of 2%4-in. bore and 
434-in. stroke. A three-speed gearset carrying the hand 
brake at its rear end is carried as a unit with the engine. 
Fabric universal joints and a tubular propeller shaft 
drive the semi-floating rear axle of one piece pressed 
steel construction. The service brakes are mounted on 
the rear axle and operated through a bar equalizer 
which is mounted ahead of the third cross-member. 

Cylinders and crankcase are cast together, and as the 
crankcase is parted 2°%% in. below the center line of the 
crankshaft, a very rigid structure is obtained. A pressed 
steel oil pan, which slopes from both ends toward the 
middle, incluses the bottom of the case, and the de- 
tachable head bolts on flush with the topmost point of 
piston travel. The displacement is 169.3 cu. in. and 





Valve side and off side of Oldsmobile power plant 


Carver 


the power curve peaks with 42 hp. at 2700 r.p.m. The 
crankshaft is mounted in three main bearings, whose 
dimensions (diameter by width, front to rear) are 2 x 
2 11/16 in., 2 1/16 x 1% in. and 24% x 2 3/16 in. Crank- 
pin bearings are 1% in. in diameter and 1% in. wide, 
The crank-pin journals are drilled out to 11% in. The 
main bearings are Chadwick, bronze-backed, babbitt 
lined bearings, and are completely finished before de- 
livery to the assembly line. The crank-pin bearing is 
tin bonded and babbitted in place and finished to a 
standard size. No fitting is done at the assembly line, 
as the limits on crankshaft and bearings are established 
to allow approximately 0.002 in. oil clearance. 


Crankshaft Thrust 


End thrust of the crankshaft is taken at the front 
main bearing by split washers at each side of the bear- 
ing. These washers are piloted on extensions of the 
bushing halves and restrained from rotation by dowel 
pins in the bearing cap. Two thicknesses of split washers 
permit three combinations for total thickness and there- 
fore bring about very close endwise adjustment. The 
assembly at the front end of the crankshaft is compleied 
by the helical steel timing pinion of 1-in. face, a steel 
washer and a starting crank jaw sleeve which is re 
tained by a cap screw and washer and carries two 
pressed steel halves forming the fan drive pulley. At 
the rear end the shaft is fitted with a slinger, a return 
helix and the usual flywheel mounted flange. 

Two bolt rods of light I-section are used; they are 
814 in. center to center length, and are fitted 
with bronze bushings of l-in. length at the upper 
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OLDSMOBILE 6-CYLINDER MODEL 





















































1—Five-passenger phaeton, $750 
3—Five-passenger sedan, $1,095 


bearing. The light tubular piston pin is 55/64 
in. in diameter and floats in both the rod and 
the cast-iron piston, being retained at the ends 


by snap rings. Oil holes are drilled in the tops of 
the rods and the piston bosses. Pistons are of cast 
iron of light section and are 3% in. long, the pin center 
being located 1%% in. from the bottom of the skirt. Three 
step cut rings of 3/16-in. width are all located above 
the piston pin. Diagonal drain holes are drilled through 
the skirt at the lower corner of the bottom ring groove. 
Crankshaft and flywheel are dynamically balanced as a 
unit and the pistons and rods are matched in each en- 
gine, the limit of variation being 4% oz. The pistons 
are annealed before the finish grinding operation and 
the cylinders are allowed to season after the rough bor- 
ing operation, the final finish being obtained by the 
honing process. It is claimed that this process produces 
cylinders which are perfectly round and within 0.0005 in. 
of the nominal diameter. 


Dome Type Combustion Chamber 


A dome-type combustion chamber is cast entirely in 
the detachable cast-iron cylinder head. At the end of 
the up-stroke most of the charge is located over the 
valves, and a high degree of turbulence is said to be 
obtained. The spark plug is located near the center of 
mass of the compressed charge. It is stated that the 
combination of these factors brings about high fuel 
economy with a minimum of knocking or detonation. An 
unusual feature of this engine is found in the thorough 
water jacketing. Cylinder barrels, valve seats and spark 
plug bosses are all completely surrounded by water 
Space of liberal dimensions. The spark plug is slightly 
inclined, for greater accessibility. 

Cast-iron head valves of 1% in. clear diameter are 
located at the right side of the engine. The valve stems 
of 5/16-in. diameter have their bearings in pressed-in 
cast-iron bushings which are 2% in. long. Valve springs 
are 24% in. long and are retained at the lower end by 
conventional cups and C-clips. The valves are lifted 
‘4 in. by hollow mushroom tappets having a set screw 
and lock nut adjustment. Six tappets are carried in each 


2—Four-passenger coupé, $1,035 
4—Two-passenger roadster, $750 


of two cast-iron brackets, which are secured by cap 
screws at bosses on each of the six cylinder barrels. 
All of the valve operation parts are inclosed by two 
pressed-steel valve housing covers. 


Camshaft Design 


The camshaft, which is driven by a cast-iron helical 
gear of l-in. face, is carried on three bearings reamed 
in the cast-iron cylinder block. The diameter of this 
shaft between bearings is 1 in. and the dimensions of the 
bearings (diameter and width, front to rear) at 2% x 
1 27/32 in.; 1% x 1% in.; 1344 x 1%, in. The firing order 
is 1-5-3-6-2-4. A gear-type oil pump, which is located in 
the timing gear cover, is driven by an extension of the 
front end of the camshaft. The cover of the oil pump 
is arranged to deliver the oil into the front end of the 
camshaft, which is drilled through its entire length to 
form the oil distributor for the whole engine. Except 
for a short section at the front end, the shaft is rifle- 
drilled to % in. and closed at the rear end by an expan- 
sion plug. The section at the front end is drilled out 
5/16 in. and chamfered at the intake end. 

Holes are drilled through the camshaft at all bearings 
so as to index with annular grooves. The camshaft bear- 
ings are therefore lubricated by oil under pressure and 
the supply is conveyed to the crankshaft main bearings 
by holes which are drilled in the webs of the crankcase. 
The main bearing shells are also provided with annular 
grooves which register with holes which are drilled 
diagonally in the adjacent crank cheeks connecting with 
the drill holes in the crank pins. The cheeks on both 
sides of crank throws 2 and 5 are also drilled and 
plugged at the open ends, so that the crankshaft forms 
a complete circulating system. Finally, drill holes in 
the crankpins supply the lower rod bearings. Cylinder 
walls, piston pins and tappets are oiled by the spray 
thrown off by the lower rod bearings. 

A copper tube intake line connects the pump with a 
tubular screen which is screwed into the oil pan at the 
lowest point. An adjustable regulating valve is located 
at the front, the overflow being directed on to the timing 
gears. The pressed-steel oil pan is equipped with splash 
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pans, baffle plates and a drain plug at the lowest point. 
The capacity is 5 quarts, and the oil level is determined 
by a bayonet gage, which is made integral with the 
breather cap and oil filler. 

A combination fan bracket and water pump is piloted 
in the front of the cylinder block. The cast-iron pump 
impeller is pinned and keyed to the fan shaft and sup- 
ported by a bronze bushing which is fitted with a 
threaded packing nut at its outer end. The 15-in. four- 
blade fan has an iron hub which forms one-half of the 
V-type sheaf and centers the other half, which is of 
pressed steel. The outer or fan bearing is made in two 
sections, having a grease pocket between them. The 
grease is supplied under high pressure at an Alemite 
fitting and delivered to the two bearings by double heli- 
cal grooves which are cut in the shaft. The fan is 
driven directly from the crankshaft with about 10 per 
cent increase in speed. 


Manifold Construction 


A combination intake and exhaust manifold carrying a 
Zenith 1-in. vertical carbureter is held on by five studs 
and nuts at the right side of the cylinder block. 
Siamesed intake ports are used for cylinders 1 and 2, 
3 and 4, 5 and 6, respectively. The exhaust ports of 
cylinders 1 and 6 are individual, while those of 2 and 3, 
and 4 and 5, respectively, are siamesed. 
pipe above the carbureter, which equalizes the mixture 
travel to the various ports, is cast with the greatest por- 
tion of its area in contact with the exhaust passage. 
The elbows which connect the main fore and aft intake 
manifold with the intake ports are also in contact with 
the exhaust passage. The exhaust passage connects with 
the muffler pipe at a diagonal flange at the rear end. 


The branch . 
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Starting, lighting and ignition are all Delco, the two. 
unit system being used. The generator, which has third 
brush regulation, is driven from the camshaft gear by 
a steel pinion at 1% times crankshaft speed, and the 
ignition distributor is driven by small helical gears at 
the rear end of the armature shaft. A Willard storage 
battery of 80 ampere-hour capacity is carried in 
pressed metal sling immediately under the driver’s geat. 
The starting motor is secured in a barrel mounting at 
the rear of the bell housing on the left side below the 
crankshaft level. 


Three-Point Mounting 


Three-point mounting is used for the engine, two bolts 
holding the gearcase cover at the center of the front 
cross channel and two others retaining the bell housing 
at the second cross channel. Short lengths of rubber 
hose connect the engine with the Harrison radiator, 
which is also carried by the front cross channel through 
intermediate brackets. A short length of pipe is 
threaded diagonally into the front end of the cylinder 
head casting to form the engine water outlet. 

A new type of Borg and Beck 9-in. clutch is inclosed 
by the bell housing member, which also carries the pedal 
lever bearings. This clutch is shorter in overall dimen- 
sion than previous types made by the same company. 
The pressure spring is placed outside rather than inside 
of the back cover plate, and the characteristic block 
cam followers have been replaced by simple levers hay- 
ing rounded ends. Two friction discs are riveted to a 
very light concave steel driving disc. The same cam 


plate adjustment feature has been retained, although the 
working height of the pressure spring has been reduced. 
Operation is by a horizontal fork which has its center 
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Partly sectioned side elevation of Oldsmobile engine 
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at the right side and an extension through the left 
side of the bell housing. The throwout bearing is oiled 
py the gearbox lubricant through the medium of a drilled 
shaft. The clutch shaft is piloted in a bronze bushing 
at the crankshaft flange. 

Conventional lines are followed in the design of the 
three-speed gearbox which is centered and bolted on the 
pack of the bell housing member. One new feature is 
found in the design of the gearshift forks. Instead of 
the usual forged forks and gate rods, a unit construc- 
tion is stamped out of flat steel plate and held in place 
by other pressed steel pieces. The gearshift lever is 
mounted in a high column, which also incloses a tumbler- 
type cylinder lock. The upper bearings are New De- 
parture, the pilot is a bronze-bushed bearing. The 
countershaft assembly is built up on an extension of 
the reverse pinion hub which carries pressed-in bushings 
that rotate upon a fixed shaft. At the rear end of the 
tail shaft a forged hub with radial arms carries the 
speedometer drive gear, the emergency brake drum and 
the forward universal joint. 


Emergency Brake Location 


The emergency brake is located at the rear of the 
gearbox and operated by an L-shaped extension of the 
hand lever which is pivoted at the right side of the 
gearbox cover. A pressed steel drum of 614-in. diameter 
and 14-in. thickness is bolted to three of the arms of the 
rear forged-steel hub. Braking in both directions is ac- 
complished by the double acting band of 2-in. width 
which is actuated by a compression link connecting di- 
rectly with the hand lever and anchor lever which is 
centered directly below the tail shaft. A heavy coil 
spring forms part of the compression link assembly, 
and serves the purpose of cushioning the brake applica- 
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tion. Both ends of the band are supported at the anchor 
lever and additional supports are formed by cantilever 
springs of round wire which are anchored at the rear 
gearcase cover bolts and hook into loops formed in the 
steel brake band. When released, the brake is held open 
by a coiled spring connecting the anchor lever and the 
stamped-steel ratchet sector. 


Fabric Universal Joints 


Three-point fabric universal joints are used at each 
end of the propeller shaft, which is formed by riveting 
and arc-welding a steel tube of 134-in. outside diameter 
to drop forged spiders at each end. Thermoid-Hardy 
joints of the usual construction are standard equipment. 
As the propeller shaft is more than 51 in. long overall, 
the included angle of the joints for any spring position 
is quite small. A semi-floating rear axle of one piece 
banjo construction is used, in conjunction with the 
Hotchkiss drive. New-Departure ball bearings are used 
throughout and complete adjustment in both directions 
is provided. The pinion shaft of the 4.7 to 1 spiral 
bevel gear reduction is carried in straddled bearings. A 
two-row bearing is located ahead of the pinion in an 
adjustable cage, while the outboard bearing is riveted 
in place on the rear extension. Thrust-type bearings, 
backed up by adjustable nuts, determine the lateral loca- 
tion of the ring gear, which is riveted to a four pinion 
bevel-type differential gear carrier. The entire gear as- 
sembly is carried in a malleable iron carrier which 
bolts on the front of the pressed-steel axle housing, 
the rear being closed by a pressed-steel inspection cover. 

The live axle shafts are splined freely in the equaliz- 
ing gears at the inner ends and retained by threaded 
nuts back of the ball bearings at the outer ends. The 
bearings are clamped in the malleable cast axle ends 
by four bolts passing through the stamped-steel brake 
carrier- Felt grease retainers are installed at both sides 
of the wheel bearings, lubrication being provided by the 
Alemite system. 5 

The rear brake construction is somewhat novel, as 
each band is divided at the rear anchor; that is, there 
are two half bands for each drum. Each of these bands 
is anchored by means of an eye-bolt at a pin in the 
brake anchor bracket which is riveted to the stamped- 
steel brake carrier. The brakes are adjusted by nuts 
located at the sides of the lugs on the bands. The brake 
drums are 12%% in. in diameter and the width of the 
bands is 1% in. Operation is by the usual clamping 
lever at the front, the connecting link carrying a releas- 
ing spring which contacts with a slotted eye bracket to 
insure positive quiet release. As the pedal pressure is 
released, this spring takes up all the slack at the clamp- 
ing link and clears both bands from the drums. The 
brakes are operated by a single link connecting the pedal 
lever and an equalizer bar which is placed between the 
inner levers of two cross shafts which are located just 
ahead of the third cross-member. Levers at the outer 
ends of the cross-shafts are connected by links to the 
clamping levers on the brakes, the latter links being 
located outside of the frame side channels. 


Wood Wheels Used 


Wood wheels with steel felloes carrying 31 x 4-in. 
cord tires as standard equipment are held by nuts 
on the tapered extensions of the live axle shafts. The 
underslung rear springs are 50%4 in. long and 2 in. wide, 
having seven leaves. All spring eyes are phosphor- 
bronze bushed, the shackle bolts being % in. in diameter 
and fitted with Alemite connections. 

An offset frame, swept up over the rear axle, is used. 
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The side channels are 54 in. by 1%4 in. by \% in. at the 
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Details of axle end and steering knuckle 


center. Four cross-members tie the side channels to- 
gether into a stiff structure. The front inverted channel 
member supports the front end of the engine and the 
radiator, the second supports the rear end of the en- 
gine, and the third, which is also inverted, is a purely 
structural member. The fourth cross-member is a wide 
plate, forming the gasoline tank support and protector, 
being riveted into both upper and lower flanges of the 
side-members. The frame is 42 in. wide at the rear and 
28 in. at the front, the length overall being 152 in. The 
steering gear is centered in a bracket which is riveted 
to the left web, the barrel of the steering arm shaft pass- 
ing through the web. 

The front springs are 36 in. long, 2 in. wide, and have 
six leaves. The shackle links at the rear end of the 
springs are inclined at a considerable angle, as are those 
at the rear end of the rear springs, in order to smooth 
out road shocks. Considering the comparatively short 
wheelbase and low car weight, the riding qualities are 
excellent. Reversed Elliot steering knuckles with ver- 
tical pivots are used on the I-section front axle. The 
cross link arms are forged integrally with the knuckles 
and the drag link arm is mounted in a taper seat. Bronze 
bushings are mounted above and below the bosses on the 
ends of the axle, and the pin bearing construction is fully 
inclosed and made dust tight by pressed-steel caps. 
Thrust-type ball bearings carry the front wheels, the 
toe-in being specified as 20-30 min. at each spindle. A 
%-in. straight cross link with threaded clevis ends is 
placed back of the axle. As a result of narrowing the 
frame at the front the minimum turning radius is 18 ft. 

Ball-thrust bearings are located on both sides of the 
worm in a semi-reversible steering gear of the worm 
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and gear type. Any wear is taken up by an adjusting 
collar below the lower bearing. A 17-in. steering wheg| 
with horn button is placed at the top of the steering 
column. Ball joints, which are protected by steel anq 
leather caps and lubricated by grease under pressure 
are fitted to both ends of the drag link, which is of one. 
piece tubular construction carrying shock springs, 
Spark and throttle manual controls are carried op 
sectors just under the steering wheel. 

The gasoline tank, of 12% gal. capacity, is located 
under the rear cross-member, fuel being delivered to the 
carbureter by a vacuum tank which is located on the 
front of the dash under the hood. The usual instry. 
ments, including speedometer, oil gage and ammeter, 
are grouped on the instrument board with a choke con. 
trol button and a combination ignition and light switch, 
The headlamps are fitted with Flat-lite reflectors and 
plain lenses and an auxiliary dimmer bulb. The tire 
carrier and tail lamp are mounted on the gasoline tank 
guard at the rear end. Full crowned pressed stee| 
fenders are used all around, with the usual dust aprons 
at the running boards and at the bottom of the radiator. 
The fenders and similar parts are enamelled by the dip- 
ping process and baked to a permanent lustrous finish. 


Phaeton Weighs 2150 Lbs. 


The five-passenger open car weighs 2150 lb. and other 
models in proportion. The characteristic Oldsmobile 
radiator line has been retained and stream lines prevail 
from this line back. Turning to the underslung rear 
springs, the body of the car is carried low, and the low 
center of gravity makes for good riding and easy han- 
dling. Open bodies, including the two-passenger 
roadster and the five-passenger touring, are finished in 
black baked enamel, which is put on in three coats, with 
one intermediate sanding operation. The upholstery and 
tops are of DuPont Fabrikoid, the color being black for 
the standard open cars. Steel rods carry the door panels 
of the storm curtains, which are stored in the door 
pockets when not in use. To facilitate rear vision, a 
large rectangular glass panel is placed in the back panel. 

All open body types are produced on a progressive 
assembly line within the Olds plant. Closed types are 
made by the Fisher Body Co., which shortly will have a 
complete plant in operation in an adjacent location. 
Both the four-passenger coupe and the five-passenger 
sedan are conventional in design and appointments. The 
fourth seat in the coupe folds under the instrument 
board when not in use. These two types are finished 
in a maroon paint and include as standard equipment a 
cowl ventilator, visor, windshield cleaner, rear view 
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Sectional view cf rear axle, showing straddle support of bevel pinion and arrangement of brake 
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Frame assembly of the new Oldsmobile 


mirror and heater. The interior finish and upholstery 
are gray velour. 

The two-passenger cab carries the same incidentals, 
is an all steel construction, and. is finished with baked 
black enamel. The upholstery in this body is gray 
velour. The sport touring model is finished in a 
weathered-bronze green paint with disc wheels of the 
same color. The upholstery of this car is a brown figured 
Fabrikoid. Nickel-plated bumpers and head lamps, as 
well as windshield wings, metal visor, cowl ventilator, 
trunk rack and guards are included in the standard 


equipment. A motometer, windshield cleaner and rear 
view mirror are also included. 

Prices have been fixed on the basis of a high annual 
output in order to fit this line into the General Motors 
price range. The sport model price has not been set. 
Prices on other models are: 


Five-passenger touring car.......... $750 
Two-passenger roadster ............ 750 
Four-passenger coupe .............. 1035 
Five-passenger sedan .............. 1095 
| PTT ee eee 955 





Contact Areas of Loaded 


OME experiments on the contact areas of steel balls 

placed between flat steel plates under load have been 
made by Prof. John Goodman, and the results obtained 
are published by him in an article which appears in En- 
gineering of London. This contact area is generally calcu- 
lated by Hertz’s equation, and the accuracy of this equa- 
tion has been questioned, hence the experiments. Profes- 
sor Goodman devised a new method for determining the 
contact area, which consists in rotating the ball while 
under load around its loaded axis. A guide at the equator 
holds the ball central, and a clamp comprising two annular 
members held together by bolts serves to rotate the ball 
by. On removing the ball from the machine the circular 
areas which have been rubbing are plainly marked, and 
their diameters can be measured by means of a measuring 
micrometer, 


From Hertz’s theory it follows that 
d, = 0.00564 ¥/ dP 
4, being the diameter of the contact circle, d the diameter 


Balls Between Flat Plates 


of the ball and P the load. According to Stribeck, the 
maximum safe load for flat plates is 


Pree. —_ 700d’, 


and when the maximum load is reached d, = d/20. This 
would show that the maximum stress at the center of the 
contact area (one and one-half times the mean stress) 
amounts to 240 tons per sq. in. when the maximum safe 
load is attained. Professor Goodman’s experiments, 
which were made on balls ranging in diameter from 1 in. 
to 8 in., showed that the actual contact area exceeds the 
calculated area by from 6 to 21 per cent, the average being 
13 per cent. Therefore, the actual contact area is 13 per 
cent greater and the maximum stress under the maximum 
safe load is 11.5 per cent less, being about 210 tons in- 
stead of 240 tons per sq. in. Professor Goodman con- 
cludes: “It is remarkable that such an enormous stress 
as this can be applied to and removed from the material in 
a steel ball for hundreds of millions of times without pro- 
ducing fracture, but such is the case.” 
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Six-Cylinder Passenger Car Engine 
Announced by Wisconsin 


Will be built in addition to truck power plants. 


valves, 33% in. bore and 5 in. stroke. 
at 3000 r.p.m. Piston displacement is 268.3 cu. in. 


for high class cars. 


HE Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. is now manufactur- 
fs a six-cylinder 3% by 5-in. overhead valve en- 

gine suitable for passenger cars. The new engine is 
rated at 75 hp. at 3000 r.p.m., and in block tests devel- 
oped 30 hp. at 1000 r.p.m. and 50 at 1700. This output 
is secured with a compression volume of 21 per cent of 
the total. The piston displacement is 268.3 cu. in. 

The engine has been designed to meet the require- 
ments of assemblers of high class cars. Its dimensions 
throughout are ample and the materials have been se- 
lected with a view to lightness, performance and en- 
durance. A transmission can be combined with the en- 
gine to form a unit powerplant with three point suspen- 
sion. The block and the upper half of the crankcase 
are a single grey iron casting, while the cylinder head 
is cast separately of similar material and is fitted with 
an aluminum cover. The valve mechanism and spark 
plugs are mounted in the detachable head, the valves 
being overhead and the spark plugs in the right side 
of the head. All of the electrical equipment is on the 
right side of the engine, while the carbureter and gas 
passages are on the left. The oil pan is of aluminum and 
the front gear cover, which is a separate casting, is of 
iron. 





Wisconsin passenger car engine 


Has overhead 
Rated at 75 horsepower 
Designed 


Spark plugs mounted in detachable head. 


The pistons are grey iron castings with four rings al] 
above the pin. There is an oil scraper groove in the pis- 
ton below the pin and a stiffening flange at the lower 
end of the piston skirt. . The pistons are 4 in. in length. 
The piston pins are keyed in the pistons and located 
endwise by spring wire snap rings. Bushings are fitted 
in the upper end of the connecting rods. The diameter 
of the piston pin is 1 1/16 in. The connecting rods are 
12 in. in length and are drop forged, I-beam section. The 
crankpin bearings are 214 in. in diameter and 1% in. 
in length. The crankshaft is supported on three main 
bearings, all of 2'% in. diameter, the length (front to 
rear) being 24%, 234 and 234 in. The crankshaft is a 
curved cheek type and is drop-forged from 45 per cent 
carbon steel, heat treated. 


Valve Drive Described 


The valve drive is a Link-Belt silent chain with the 
tension controlled by means of an automatic spring 
idler contacting with the back type of chain. The can- 
shaft is a forging of 0.20 per cent carbon steel with the 
cams carbonized and hardened. The cam faces are held 
to a scleroscope hardness of from 75 to 80. The cam- 
shaft is carried on three bearings of the following di- 
mensions (front to rear): 2 1/16 by 1 13/16 in.; 2 by 
1% in. and 1% by 1% in. 

The valve push rod is actuated by a roller follower 
which bears directly on the cam. The push rod actuates 
the rocker arm through the adjusting stud, the adjust- 
ing nut being in an accessible position above the rocker 
arm. The valves are 1 21/32 in. diameter overall and 
1144 in. in the clear. They are of chrome silicon steel 
and open directly into the combustion chamber through 
cast iron valve guides in the head. The valve springs 
are of 7 gage (.180 in.) steel wire. 

Cooling is by centrifugal water pump, the pump being 
of cast iron with bronze impeller. Water is circulated 
completely around the valve passages and spark plug 
bosses. The fan is mounted on a boss at the forward 
end of the block. 

Lubrication is by. pressure feed throughout. The oil 
is forced through the hollow crankshaft to all bearings 
by means of a gear pump driven off the center of the 
water pump driveshaft. A separate oil lead is col 
nected with the hollow rocker lever shaft to supply pos! 
tive lubrication to all the rocker levers. The oil pres 
sure relief valve is located at the rear end of the mall 
line outside of the crankcase, so that the pressure at the 
end-of the line rather than that immediately adjacent 
to the pump is controlled. The relief valve is set at the 
factory to hold the oil pressure at 10 Ib. at low speed 
and 35 lb. at high speed. 
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The manifolding.is on the left side of the engine and 
a hot-spot type of intake is provided with a ribbed heat 
wall to assist in vaporization. Provision is made for 
fitting an electric starter and a generator, using the 
S. A. E. standard mounting. The starter is carried on 
the bell housing, on either the right or left side, so as 
not to interfere with the steering column on either right 
or left drive cars. The distributor is located on the front 
end and driven from the accessory driveshaft. 

Special attention has been given to serviceability fea- 
tures throughout the engine. For instance, the valve 
tappets are assembled on plates which can be readily 
removed without disturbing any other part of the engine. 
When the cylinder head cover is removed it discloses 
the rocker arms, valve stems, etc. All of ‘the engine 
bearings are accessible from below on dropping the oil 
pan. The bolts and studs are S. A. E. standard through- 
out and the large bolts have castle nuts secured by cot- 
ter pins. The studs and smaller bolts are provided with 
lock washers. The standard intake manifold is provided 
with a 114-in. S. A. E. standard carbureter flange. The 
engine has an overall length of 49 13/16 in., the distance 
between the centers of supporting arm bolt holes is 
241% in. and the height from the center line of the crank- 
shaft to the top of the cylinder head cover, 25% in. 


ENGINE 
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Link-Belt silent chain drive used on Wisconsin 
engine 





Simplex Side Curtains Designed for Quick Lowering 


HE Simplex Auto Curtain Co. is exhibiting to manu- 

facturers and fitting to a number of experimental 
cars a new type of side curtain assembly designed for 
quick raising and lowering. With this curtain, the side 
curtains are permanently connected to a longitudinal 
piece running along the inside of the top. The side cur- 
tains are mounted on hinged frames which fold down 
from the longitudinal member. These frames are not 
only fitted with quick-acting hinge devices, but are also 
so designed as to support the celluloid curtains, prevent- 
ing them from wrinkling or folding and thus prolonging 
their life. 


’ 





Diagram of Simplex Auto Curtain Co. side cur- 
tain installation. The curtains fold up inside the 
top and are accessible for emergency use 


When not in use the side curtains are folded up inside 
the top and covered by a lining piece which buttons in 
place. In case of a sudden storm or if for any reason 
it is desired to put the side curtains quickly in position, 
it is necessary only to loosen the liner and pull down the 
hinged framework supporting the curtains. 

Access through the doors of the cars is secured by lift- 
ing the individual side curtain panel over the doors 
sufficiently to permit entrance. Another design is being 
worked out at the present time by means of which the 
panel adjacent to the door can be opened and closed with 
the door if so desired. 




































































1 Above—Top lifted to show method of con- 
cealing Simplex side curtains beneath liner. 
Below—Panel over front door raised to 

permit entrance through door 
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© Headlight Lens Obviates Need 


for Focusing Bulbs 


New device described at Metropolitan Section meeting of S. A. E. 


Paper by R. N. Falge and W. C. Brown discusses new aspects of the 


lighting problem. 


of engineers. 


for focusing the bulbs of headlamps, was demon- 

strated at the September meeting of the Metro- 
politan Section of the S. A. E., which was held at the 
Automobile Club of America last Thursday evening. 
The paper of the evening was by R. N. Falge and W. C. 
Brown and covered largely the same ground as a paper 
by the same authors presented at the S. A. E. Summer 
Meeting at Spring Lake. 

For best results it is necessary that the beam of light 
thrown ahead by the headlamps be spread out hori- 
zontally to illuminate the ditches and the sides of the 
road. One fact that affects the distribution is that the 
light source is not a point but a filament that cannot 
be wholly concentrated at the focus. The further from 
the focus any element of the light-giving surface hap- 
pens to be, the more the rays from it will diverge after 
being reflected. 

Where the design of the lens is such that the light 
from different sections of the reflector is bent and 
spread by varying amounts to improve the distribu- 
tion, the real advantage in horizontal prisms is obtained. 
It is thus possible to place the maximum candle power 
near the top of the beam where it will be projected 
farthest down the road. The intensity can be made to 
fall off toward the bottom and the sides of the beam 
to give a smooth, even illumination on the road. This 
is desirable, for a bright spot on the road reduces the 
visibility of points beyond. Prisms can also be designed 
to increase the width of the beam gradually from the 
top to the bottom, to illuminate the roadsides near the 
car and to assist in making turns. They make it possible 
to insure a fairly sharp cut-off at the top of the beam, 
even with rather inaccurate reflectors, and to provide a 
low-intensity, diffused light above the horizontal. 


| NOVEL headlight lens, which obviates the need 


Securing Good Adjustment 


Even when the equipment is good, the problem of 
securing proper adjustment still remains. With all de- 
vices In general use today, both focusing and aiming 
are required. It appears impossible to eliminate the 
aiming adjustment; to eliminate the focusing adjust- 
ment is both possible and practicable and something 
that probably will be realized in the near future. 

Focusing is necessary with ordinary non-glare equip- 
ment because for satisfactory results the lamp filament 
must be placed nearer to the focal point of the reflector 
than the tolerances to which the lamp manufacturers 
have heretofore been able to work in locating the fila- 
ment in the incandescent lamp. 

The filament must be located so accurately with re- 
Spect to the focal.point of the reflector that even the 


Practical demonstration given to gathering 


State officials try to coordinate vehicle laws. 


tolerances to which the precision lamps (a development 
of the past year) are made, do not permit of eliminating 
the focusing adjustment. However, experience with 
machine methods of manufacture has led the National 
Lamp Works to believe that the time when lamps will 
be made with sufficient accuracy to permit the use of a 
fixed socket is not far distant. In the meantime, manu- 
facturers of non-glare devices are endeavoring to design 
equipment that are less sensitive to small variations in 
the filament location. 


Variations Removed 


With the lens shown in Fig 1, it is possible with 
fairly accurate equipment to compensate for the com- 
mercial variations in the filament positioning in the 
reflector and at the same time distribute the light very 
effectively in the beam. It takes advantage of the fact 
that rays reflected from a parabolic surface converge 
or diverge as the light source is moved ahead or back 
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Fig. 1—A lens designed that simplifies head- 
lamp adjustment by eliminating the necessity 
for focusing 
The photograph from which this illustration was made 
wus Lanen at an angle to emphasize the prisms 
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of the focal-point. The light-rays passing through the 
middle zone are tilted downward slightly and form the 
upper part of the beam. -As the filament is moved for- 
ward or backward, the rays in this zone coverage or 
diverge laterally and maintain the top, or cut-off, of 
the beam substantially at the tevel of the head-lamp. 
The rays of light from the upper and lower zones tend 
to rise or fall as the lamp is moved, but they are de- 
flected downward sufficiently by prisms so that they will 
not rise above the top of the,beam from the middle zone 
when the filament is moved forward or back of the focal 
point through predetermined and relatively wide limits. 
Incidentally, beams from reflectors that are surfaces of 
revolution but not truly parabolic in contour ordinarily 














Fig. 2—Cross-section of the beam from head- 
lamps equipped with non-focusing lenses 


will have a sharper cut-off at the top with this design 
of lens than with others that spread the beams. 

The axial variation of 3/64 in., to which these same 
tipless precision lamps are manufactured, is also ac- 
ceptable. Axial variations tend mainly to raise cr lower 
the entire beam without seriously distorting it. They 
may be compensated for with a fair measure of success 
by aiming the head-lamps. 

Among those who discussed the paper was A. W. 
Devine of the Massachusetts Motor Vehicle Department. 
He said that while he agreed with the speaker of the 
evening that much improvement has been made in the 
last two years in connection with vehicle lighting equip- 
ment, the conditions on the roads at night were still 
far from satisfactory. They had instituted a campaign 
of lighting law enforcement in Massachusetts and as a 
result more than 5,000 violations had been. reported dur- 
ing the last two weeks. They were led to launch this 
campaign by the fact that during July and August night 
fatalities increased more than 50 per cent. They origi- 
nally set out to improve lighting conditions in Massa- 
chusetts nearly three years ago and obtained quite satis- 
factory results. Then for eight months, owing to con- 
ditions within the department, it was impossible to main- 
tain the same vigilance and all that was gained by two 
years’ persistent effort was lost again. 


Bureau of Standards Work 


R. E. Carlson of the Bureau of Standards spoke on some 
work in connection with head-lamp illumination recently 
done in Washington. The Bureau conducted tests on 
headlights of over 400 cars operated in the District of 
Columbia that were voluntarily submitted for test. Al- 
though 72 per cent of these cars were equipped with 
tenses of the type included in the approved uniform list, 
only five and one-half per cent of these headlights were 
in good condition. 

A communication from F. H. Ford, of the C. H. Shaler 
Co., was read in which the advisability of standardizing 
so-called non-focusing head-lamps was doubted. Ford 
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intimated that this might lead to a patent monopoly and 
thus stifle progress. In reply, the author of the paper 
said that it was not the intention of his company to 
commercialize the lens described, but to release its many. 
facture to any one wishing to take it up. 

Further discussion brought out the fact that the de. 
sired lateral spread of the rays can be obtained with the 
reflector alone, and this principle is now utilized in the 
Chevrolet lighting equipment. The Motor Vehicle Con- 
ference has so far authorized the use of 27 lighting 
devices (lenses). Devine said that in his State, among 
400 fatal accidents investigated, at least three were due 
to insufficient light to every one due to glare. In a com- 
munication protest was raised against the complex in- 
structions for adjusting lamps, which bristled with un- 
familiar technical terms and were beyond the understand- 
ing of the average motorist. Devine said that in Massachu- 
setts they had reduced the instructions to the simplest 
possible form. The motorist was told to place his car 
at a distance of 25 feet from the side of a barn or some 
other plane surface and then adjust his bulbs until he 
obtained an illuminated area similar in shape to one 
shown in the instruction sheet. Then he should aim or 
tilt the lamp to bring the top line of the illuminated 
area substantially on a level with the lamps themselves, 





Thermodynamics of Automobile Engines 


UTOMOBILE engineering is being taught at a num- 

ber of universities and technical schools throughout 
the country, and courses in automobile mechanics are 
being given in manual training schools and even in high 
schools. As an aid in imparting instruction to classes in 
this line of study there is need for text books adapted to 
the previous training of the students. A book of this 
nature has been issued recently by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., the author being Erwin H. Hamilton, a member 
of the Department of Mechanical Engineering of New 
York University. The title of the book, Elementary 
Thermodynamics of Automobile Engines, is somewhat mis- 
leading. 

In a book dealing with such a circumscribed subject as 
the thermodynamics of a particular class of engine one 
would expect a very thorough treatment; as a matter of 
fact, instead of dealing only with the thermodynamics 
the book also deals with the mechanical features of the 
engine, with problems of design and operation and with 
engine tests. Only a few of the chapters relate to the 
thermodynamics of the engine and this subject is handled 
rather superficially. 

A better characterization of the book than the title 
would be “an elementary text book on automobile engines 
for engineering students.” The functions of the various 
parts of the engine are explained in simple language, and 
in addition to the standard type of automobile engine 
(the Otto or four-cycle poppet valve type) some attention 
is given to two-stroke cycle, Knight sleeve valve, rotary 
valve and Diesel engines. 

As an introduction to the subject matter proper there 
is given “A Brief History of the Automobile.” The author 
starts out by saying in substance that George B. Selden 
does not deserve credit for having built the first auto- 
mobile, for there seems to be no record of his having built 
one prior to 1905, and then refers to the early work of 
Cugnot and Trevithick. What is rather remarkable 1 
that Daimler and Benz, the pioneers of the gasoline auto 
mobile industry, receive no mention in this brief history. 
It is the same as if the name of Morse were omitted from 
a brief history of the electric telegraph. 

A feature of the book is examination questions at the 
end of each chapter. 
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Chandler Adopts New Type of Gearset 


for 1924 Model 


Unit is manufactured under Campbell patents. Does away with 


necessity for sliding gears into mesh laterally by the use of a 


system of keys. Full pressure oil feed system installed. Minor 


refinements have been made in bodies and color options added. 


1924 is the adoption of a new type of gearset which 

is being manufactured under the Campbell patents. 
This gearset does away with the necessity for sliding 
gears into mesh laterally or clashing them, and effects 
changes of gear by means of a system of sliding keys. 
The general arrangement of the gears and shafts is sub- 
stantially the same as in the conventional form of gearset. 
That is, there is a primary shaft which connects to the 
clutch and which carries what is usually referred to as 
the constant mesh pinion, which latter runs together with 
the constant mesh gear on the secondary shaft. Of course, 
the term “constant mesh” loses its significance in this 
case, as all of the gears remain in mesh constantly. In 
line with the primary shaft is the third motion shaft, 
which can be locked to the primary shaft by means of a 
positive clutch of the internal and spur gear type, for the 
direct drive. 

The secondary shaft, in addition to the constant mesh 
gear, carries pinions for the intermediate and low speeds 
and for the reverse. These pinions remain constantly in 
mesh with corresponding gears on the tnird motion shaft, 
which gears normally turn freely on that shaft. It is in 
the means used for fastening or locking these gears to 
the third motion shaft that the chief novelty of the design 
lies. All of the gears are mounted on collars or rings which 
act as supporting bearings... The gears are locked to the 
shaft by means of sliding keys which can be moved end- 
wise through semicircular grooves in the shaft until they 
are under the ring corresponding to the gear which it is 
desired to engage. When the keys have reached this posi- 


| 
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Tie most notable change in the Chandler car for 









Vertical section- through the traffic transmission 


tion, they are automatically rotated around their longi- 
tudinal axis and the lugs on them engage with teeth which 
are formed on the inside of the gears. When in the 
neutral position the keys lie wholly within the grooves in 
the shaft, the lugs on the keys then being depressed under 
the bearing rings on which the gears revolve. When the 
keys are shifted the lugs clear these rings. When the 
keys are being withdrawn from engagement, the sloping 
sides of the lugs act as cams bearing against the beveled 
edge of the bearing rings, thus depressing the lugs. 
Spring plungers bearing against the flattened surface of 
the keys snap them into engagement. As soon as the key 
starts to turn into engagement, the pressure of the gear 
carries it all the way to its proper position. One of the 
keys takes the driving stress, while the other takes up 
backlash. With this gearset there is nothing in the way 
of using the engine as a brake. 


Gear Engagement Easy 


The advantage claimed for this form of transmission 
gear is that any gear can be positively engaged at any 
time. This not only dispenses with the need for a high 
degree of skill on the part of the operator in order to 
obviate clashing, but it also adds to the element of safety, 
as in going down steep hills, if the brakes should. fail to 
hold or burn out, it is always possible to engage one of 
the lower gears’and then use the engine as a.brake. ; It is 
believed that Women will particularly appréciate the ad- 
vantage of the new gearset, which has been named the 
traffic transmission. 

A number of other changes have been made in the 









arc ca mr anenates 


Sliding key mechanism of the traffic transmis- 
sion. The view on the left shows the keys in 
the neutral position, depressed below the bear- 
ing rings, while the view on the right shows 
them in the locked position, in engagement with 
internal teeth on the gear wheel 
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chassis and body. The most important mechanical change 
is the adoption of full pressure oil feed for the engine, 
which is said to have rendered the engine more silent. 

A full line of new bodies was brought out by Chandler 
only last January, but a number of refinements have been 
made in these. The distinguishing mark of the 1924 line 
is a polished aluminum bead between the cowl and the 
hood. The bead is secured to the cowl and, besides adding 
to the appearance of the car, it serves to protect the body 
finish when the hood is raised or lowered. On all open 
models guard pads of polished aluminum have been added, 
to prevent scuffing of the apron by the feet as the passen- 
gers enter or alight. 

Besides the two dark colors that have been standard 
during the present year, Chandler now offers purchasers 
an option of dark blue, dark green, maroon, light blue, 
red and light green. Each model now has gold striping. 

All models are continued. The closed cars include the 
limousine and three sedans, two-door five-passenger, the 


CHANDLER HAS NEW GEARSET 
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Sliding keys of the Traffic transmission by which 
the gears corresponding to the different speeds 
are locked to the third motion shaft 


+ 


Chummy, the four-door five-passenger Metropolitan and 
the seven passenger. The open cars are the four-passen- 
ger roadster, the four-passenger Royal Dispatch sport 
model and the five and seven-passenger phaetons. Prices 
remain unchanged. 





Pneumatic Oscillating Tapper 


PNEUMATIC oscillating tapper, designed to auto- 

matically prevent tap breakage and to increase 
speed, has been brought out: by the W. Gaterman Mfg. 
Co. The manufacturers state that the automatic ma- 
chine has been designed to closely imitate hand tapping, 
but to be more sensitive, as the working strain upon 
the tap is weighed closely by an adjustable spring bal- 
ance drive on the-tap. The machine is unusual in that 
it does not depend upon slippage to prevent tap breakage, 
but upon pneumatic action, which automatically oscil- 
lates the tap spindle the same as is done in hand tapping 
when the strain on the tap becomes excessive. It is 


claimed that the backing up or oscillating motion begins 
instantly, but takes place only when it is necessary to 
prevent tap breakage. 


The load on the tap is carried 





No. 4 pneumatic oscillating tapper made by thé 

W. Gaterman Mfg. Co., equipped with automatic 

indexing attachment for chucking work and also 
automatic spindle feed 


Prevents Breakage of Tappets 


by a cushion coil spring to deaden the shock on the 
tap and the machine. 

As a measure of the speed, it is claimed that the 
machine will tap No. 29 wire drill holes with 10-30 
bottoming tap in steel running at 800 r.p.m. The stress 
on the tap is regulated by a knurled adjustment and 
the depth to which the tap operates is also adjusted. By 
setting these adjustments and the tap feed adjustment, 
the tap automatically feeds in and returns. 

The machine is made in two sizes, designated Nos. 4 
and 8. The capacity of No. 4 in steel is from 1% to 5/16 
in. and of No. 8 from 4 to %4 in. The height overall 
of No. 4 is 60 in. and of No. 8, 70 in. No. 4 is driven by 
a %-hp. motor and No. 8 by a 14%4-hp. The weights of 
the two machines are 375 and 850 lb., respectively. The 
spindle travel on the smaller machine is 234 in. and that 
on the larger machine 3 in. The smaller machine has 
three-spindle feed and the larger four-spindle. 





New Material Designed to Improve 
Pickling 


MATERIAL termed Rodine, intended to overcome 

various adverse. conditions encountered in pickling, 
is now being marketed by the American Chemical Paint 
Co. The sulphuric acid which is generally used in the 
pickle solution for the purpose of removing rust and scale 
frequently gives off fumes which are injurious both to 
the workmen and to metal parts of the machinery and the 
like with which they come in contact. Furthermore, the 
sulphuric acid attacks and tends to pit clean metal sur- 
faces, especially if the parts being treated are left too 
long in the pickle. This wastes the acid and may spoil the 
parts, especially if they are threaded or have other close 
fitting surfaces. 

Rodine is claimed to control the action of the pickle in 
such a way that all of the foregoing disadvantages of the 
pickling process are either avoided or minimized. It is said 
to confine the action of the acid to the scale and rust. 
This is said to be demonstrated by.the fact that hydro 
gen, which is liberated freely in ordinary pickle solutions, 
is practically suppressed when Rodine is employed. This 


“helps prevent contamination of the atmosphere of the 


room, and is believed to reduce acid brittleness attributed 
to the absorption of hydrogen by the metal. 
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Litle Believes Better Brakes Are Needed 


Says four-wheel type has some advantages but considers that 
these are outweighed by weaknesses in models thus far tested. 


Editor AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

In commenting on the necessity for four-wheel brakes 
on American cars I would say that the necessity surely 
exists for better brakes than are at present in vogue. Most 
American cars are equipped with brakes which are just 
about adequate to brake the car when all adjustments are 
perfect and the brake lining is dry and intact, but very 
few designers have ever discounted this ideal condition so 
that the car can be controlled without making continual 
adjustments. 

It is not really necessary to adopt four-wheel brakes to 
correct this condition, for brake drums can be made larger 
in diameter and brake lining can be made wider on all 
cars to very good advantage. Furthermore, there has been 
recently developed a brake lining which has a higher co- 
efficient of friction and a greater life than anything that 
has preceded it. By grouping these improvements the en- 
gineer can very greatly improve the braking conditions. 

However, equipment conditions being the same, four- 
wheel brakes are immensely better than two-wheel brakes 
if properly designed. I have carefully observed several 
four-wheel brake systems and on test they have all de- 
veloped weaknesses which are too serious to warrant their 
immediate adoption. Some of them are not properly 
equalized; others controlled by cables have to be frequently 
adjusted on account of cable stretch, which is certainly a 
step backward. Still others, containing the servo attach- 
ment for augmenting the mechanical operation, are un- 
necessarily trappy, while still others interfere with steer- 
ing at the critical moment in avoiding a collision. 

If a four-wheel brake system cannot be applied to the 
car without increasing the pedal pressure over that neces- 
sary for the operation of two brakes, then it had better be 
left off the car. . 

From the standpoint of brake lining wear, four-wheel 
brakes have an enormous advantage over two-wheel brakes 
on account of the great increase possible in braking area. 
From my own experience I prefer external brakes to in- 
ternal brakes: First, because they can be made lighter; 
second, because, requiring so little effort to operate them 
due to the self-wrapping action of the bands, it is not at 
all necessary to employ the servo system, which is neces- 
sarily trappy and complicated. Or if the servo attachment 
'$ not used, then the pedal pressure becomes unnecessarily 
great with internal brakes. 

Internal brakes, while apparently good from the stand- 
point of being encased against road dust, have the unfor- 
tunate property of retaining oil and water over a greater 
Period than do the external brakes. Internal brake drums, 
unless they are heavily reinforced by many circumferential 
ribs, distort badly under load, braking the car in jerks. 


Also internal brake shoes must be provided with very deep 
sections occupying almost the entire interior of the drum 
to prevent chattering. The adjustment of external brakes 
is much more readily understood and easily accomplished 
than the adjustment on the internal brakes. 

The most perfectly equalized brakes to date have been 
those operated hydraulically. The practice of using the 
two rear brakes for emergency out of the group of fo 
may be considered to conform with certain State laws 
which call for an emergency brake to be entirely inde- 
pendent of the regular service brake, but I believe this 
construction of the law is questionable and will have to 
be adjudicated in the very near future. 

THOMAS J. LITLE, JR., Chief Engineer, 
Lincoln Division, Ford Motor Co. 


Stopping Distances 


Editor AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

In reading over P. M. Heldt’s article relative to brake 
design, I find that an error has been made in the stopping 
distance for a two-wheel brake car (see page 258, right- 


hand column), Za 
44 
i155 * 3.81 sec. 
Bee. 808 te 
2 
We can also obtain the above by the following method: 
FS = 4%4MV? — Y%MV?; 


F = resultant effective force 
S = distance through which the force acts 
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= initial kinetic energy = % V; 
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14MV-.’ = final kinetic energy = 14 : V? 
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It was through this method that the discrepancy was 
seen. The above result also shows that the stopping dis- 
tance is independent of the weight of the car. 

ALEXANDER J. NEWMAN. 





Accessible Brake Adjusting Parts 


Editor AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

In this movement and much comment on better brakes, 
why can’t they be made so the average owner can reach 
them to keep them adjusted, instead of keeping the ad- 
justing parts in the most inaccessible part of the car? 
The narrow space between brake drum and rim of the 
wheel calls for a multiplicity of special wrenches, while 
with disk wheels the brake adjustments cannot be reached 
at all without removing the wheel. 

Why not turn the brake mechanism around, putting the 
anchor in front and the levers and adjusting screws in the 
rear of the axle? This would require making the brake 
rods a few inches longer to be run either over or under 
the axle, but would place these parts where they could be 
attended to, to be kept adjusted and oiled easily and with- 
out an expert to look after them. 

I should think this arrangement would be necessary 
particularly with the coming four-wheel brakes, inasmuch 
as they require very careful adjustment, but if used with 
the present two-wheel brake they should give much longer 
and more satisfactory service. 

JOSEPH N. PARKER. 





Improved Spring Lubrication Method 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

The accompanying design shows a spring connection 
of my invention adapted to a graduated leaf spring, 
instead of to a tapered laminated spring, as in the 
original design. The purpose of this design is to pro- 
vide more adequate bearing surfaces and more conveni- 
ent lubricating methods than are found in the usual 
spring connection. It will be noted that the springs are 
enclosed in a felt-lined, laced boot of oil-proof fabric, 
and that oil is supplied to the springs by oil channels 
in the journal segments that direct oil along the upper 
surface of the main leaf of the spring and into the 
felt, whence it is distributed to all parts of the spring. 
The oil channels that lead to the spring itself are re- 
stricted in size, to prevent too great a flow of oil into 
the spring boot. 

A valve, which is closed by spring pressure except at 
intervals when it is necessary to lubricate the springs, 
is suggested as a method of incorporating the springs in 
the pressure lubricating system of the engine. This 
valve may also be used to supply other chassis parts 
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with oil. It should be located in the proximity of a 
gage, either on the crankcase or instrument board, that 
indicates the quantity of oil in the crankcase, go that 
the amount of oil distributed to the chassis parts ang 
the amount remaining in the crankcase may be de. 
termined at a glance. 

WILLIAM D. KELLY. 





Renault Servo Mechanism Discussed 
Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


In the issue of your paper of June 21 appeared a de. 
scription of the four-wheel brake mechanism adopted on 
the new Renault six-cylinder cars. lt appears to me that 
in one respect an erroneous conclusion was drawn ¢op- 
cerning the results obtained through the servo brake em- 
ployed in this brake system. The servo mechanism jn 
question consists chiefly of a disk friction clutch, the 
driving plate of which is rotated at a reduced speed by a 
worm gear from the tail shaft of the transmission. The 
driven plate of the clutch is pressed into engagement by a 
screw and nut device, the nut forming the hub part of a 
lever that is actuated by a linkage from the brake pedal. 
In this way the foot pressure produces the axial move- 
ment for the clutch engagement and furthermore sets up 
a strong wedging force, comparable with the wrapping 
force of a band brake. The tendency of the driven plate 
to rotate with the driving plate furnishes the force for 
applying the four-wheel brakes. 

Now it is said at one place: “The braking effort is in- 
terrelated with the speed of the car. This provision pre- 
vents the possibility of skidding due to locked wheels,” 
and at another place: “Braking effort is therefore pro- 
portionate to the pressure applied at the pedal and the 
speed of the car.” 

These conclusions seem to be mistaken. The braking 
effort, that is, the force, with which the four-wheel brakes 
are applied, is doubtless proportionate to the torque set 
up in the disk clutch. This torque, however, is propor- 
tionate to the axial force of the clutch, produced by the 
foot pressure, and proportionate to the coefficient of fric- 
tion in the clutch. Now it is an established fact that, 
for unlubricated surfaces at lower velocities, the coefficient 
of friction is independent of the velocity of rubbing. As 
the velocities increase the friction coefficient decreases. 
Consequently, in the best case it would appear that the 
braking effort in this brake system is independent of the 
car speed. The description in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
points out that the disk clutch is driven at relatively low 
speed. I believe that an important consideration for this 


reduction in speed was the realization that, with higher 
speeds, the coefficient of friction, and with it the effect- 
iveness of the whole system, would drop. 

WILLIAM SAMUELS. 
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Novel spring connection adapted to graduated leaf spring 
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Transmission Brake on Axle Housing 


Editor AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

I have read with much interest your recent articles on 
prakes, particularly the last one comparing the transmis- 
sion brake to the wheel brakes. Having for years had 


much grief with brakes, I was led to experiment with the 


transmission brake, and after a while developed one, 
which, after two years of test, seems to fill all require- 
ments, and to which I have not as yet been able to dis- 
cover any objection. I take the liberty of inclosing here- 
with a blueprint of same in section, as applied to our 
taxicab model axle. 

You will see at once that with this brake, which we have 
named the Vig-Tor central service brake, the torque re- 
action does not affect the springs, neither does the applica- 
tion of this brake cause chattering from loose universal 
joints, and, which is important with this brake, its posi- 
tion on the drive shaft causes the seepage of oil, which is 
always present, to soak in around the lining. This has 
the effect of reducing the abrasion and increasing its 
life, and it is truly remarkable how long a set of linings 
will last before it needs renewal. When it does need re- 
newal, however, the brake drum is removed and pushed 
up over the universal joint, the shoes are unhooked and 
exchanged, all in a few moments. 

It should be noted here that the gear sectors actuating 
the brake cam are geared to give a throw of 90 deg. to 
about 35 deg. of the actuating lever, and no adjustment 
or attention is ever needed except for renewal; as no grit 
or dirt can get into it, a car may run 10,000 miles or more 
before renewal becomes necessary. 

We have never been able to get the brake drum hot 
enough to discolor the paint originally put on the outside 
of the drum, and it is still there after 30,000 miles with 
no other brake in use, and this we attribute to its position 
where it is always meeting new cool air. 

Due to the seepage of oil, as mentioned above, the in- 
side of the brake drum becomes highly polished, yet it 
takes very little physical effort to slide the wheels. At the 
same time, the action of the brake is extraordinarily 
smooth and absolutely noiseless. 


VIGGO V. TORBENSEN, 
President, The Vig-Tor Axle Co. 





Easier Riding Buses 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


I read the editorial on “Making Buses Ride Easier” in 
your issue of Aug. 23 with great interest, on account of 
the fact that I have for the past two years devoted con- 
siderable time and energy in an endeavor to design an 
acceptable spring suspension for this purpose. 

There is no question in the mind of any person who has 
given the matter of comfortable riding any thought, that 
there are very few good, easy riding motor buses until 
they are loaded with passengers. I have ridden in motor 

uses Over apparently smooth pavements as the sole occu- 
pant of the vehicle, and have found it almost impossible 
to keep my seat due to the excessive vibration. As to 
carrying on a conversation under such conditions, it is 
Impossible while riding in a jolting, solid tired, heavy 
sprung motor bus. 

Solid seats, solid backs, solid tires and solid springs do 
not comprise a solid business proposition in the face of 
Competition. An operator of a motor bus line making use of 
such equipment could quickly be put out of business by an 
up-to-date competitor who furnishes comfortable and easy 
riding vehicles driven safely and sanely by careful and 
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Transmission brake design 


responsible drivers instead of the callow youths sometimes 
seen at the wheel. 

While spring cushions and upholstered seat backs play 
their part in attaining the desired object of easy riding, 
their effect is almost negligible unless the spring sus- 
pension is so designed as to eliminate the short, sharp and 
disagreeable jolts to which so many of our buses treat 
their patrons. Long, flexible springs, with a load compen- 
sating device and rebound check incorporated in the de- 
sign, would tend to dampen the vibration and iron out 
the road. 

The day is rapidly passing for the man who thinks he 
can buy a motor truck chassis and on this chassis mount 
a body, with seats for passengers, call it a bus and get 
away with it. A certain amount of jolting may be bene- 
ficial to some portions of the human anatomy, but people 
do not patronize motor buses for this purpose. 

The bus industry is still in an evolutionary stage, and 
some few of our manufacturers are now beginning to 
realize that motor bus passengers are entitled to some 
special privileges not accorded to merchandise, and are 
designing chassis more in keeping with the requirements. 

Overgeared transmissions with standard stub teeth are 
another drawback to comfortable riding, as mental com- 
fort is as much to be considered as physical ease, and the 
noise or howl of the overgears is highly obnoxious to 
the nervous passenger. There is no reason why the over- 
gearing should not be operated through a clutch and con- 
stant mesh gears with herringbone type of teeth, or by a 
silent chain drive. 

Subframe mounting of a six or more cylinder motor, 
amidship transmissions, under inflated pneumatic tires, 
with the possible improvements before mentioned, should 
result in a product that, mechanically, should be more 
worthy of the title of the “ultimate” bus than those from 
which we now suffer. E. FRANKLAND. 





NON-MAGNETIC cast iron is being produced by 

Ferranti, Ltd., of Holliwood, Lancashire, England. 
The magnetic permeability and machining qualities of 
the new material are said to be substantially the same 
as those of brass, while the cost is much less. The mate- 
rial is intended for such parts of electrical machinery as 
should be preferably non-magnetic. In the automotive 
field it may find application for insulating blocks for 
magnetos mounted on cast iron crankcases. 
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Aircraft Development Rapid 


HE Pulitzer Race, which will be held next week 

in St. Louis, serves to focus attention again on 
aeronautical development. Preliminary trials of 
planes scheduled to participate in this event indicate 
that all records for speed will be shattered once more. 
At least two of the planes entered have been offi- 
cially timed at speeds far higher than those achieved 
in the big race last year. 

The relation of these racing developments to com- 
mercial air transport is indirect, yet none the less 
important. Just as automobile racing furnished the 
car engineer means of testing new ideas in design, 
so air contests are playing their part in developing 
a safer and better performing airplane. s 

The past year has seen marked progress in avia- 
tion performance. The cross-continent non-stop jour- 
ney and the air mail New York to San Francisco 
record flights demonstrated clearly the high degree 
of reliability which has been reached by the modern 


U ne i 
“Spiontge Sree 
aircraft and powerplant. The latter feat emphasizeq 
particularly the effectiveness of proper ground or. 
ganization in long flights. 

Add to these reliability tests the numerous speeq 
records which have been made recently and a picture 
of constructive achievement is completed such as 
aeronautical development has not seen before. 


Heavy Tractor Exports Gain 


OR some time past the average value of exported 

tractors has been so low as to indicate that a 
very large proportion of shipments comprised units 
in the lowest-price class. A change is shown, how- 
ever, by the figures for the first six months of 1923, 
The average value of tractors exported in 1922 was 
$450, but it jumped to $560 for the first half of this 
year. 

This shows a marked increase in the number of 
larger-sized tractors being shipped abroad, because 
there has been no change in tractor prices to account 
for an increased export valuation. This trend is en- 
couraging to a majority of tractor builders. It is 
logical to believe that it will become more pronounced 
as the economic situation throughout the world be- 
comes more stabilized and farmers in various coun- 
tries increase their purchasing power. 


Mayor Curley Speaks to the Industry 


66 HE coming of the automobile solved problems 

that were vexing the great thinkers of the 
world, and by the new ideas it generated and the 
mechanical principles it developed it has _ revolu- 
tionized the relations of man to man, community to 
community, and nation to nation.” This was the big 
vision of automotive development expressed by 
Mayor James M. Curley of Boston in a speech made 
last week to the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ 
Association convention. 

Later on in his address Mayor Curley referred to 
the automobile as “the keystone of our civilization” 
and pointed out that it is a necessary and essential 
part of modern life. 

The constructive and practical view of automotive 
problems voiced by the Mayor of Boston might well 
serve as a guide to other municipal executives 
throughout the country in their efforts to answer the 
questions of street building, traffic congestion and 
parking. 

The motor vehicle has become an integral part of 
our individual and social existence. It has brought 
with it innumerable benefits, as well as a few vexing 
troubles. Consequently a constructive approach t0 
automotive questions must involve a realization of the 
usefulness and efficiency of the vehicle, as well as of 
the difficulties which have arisen from its growth.’ 

Mayor Curley has done the industry a real service 
by laying a sound foundation upon which any munit- 
ipal official may build a motor vehicle policy with 
full assurance that he will be serving all of the 
people whom he represents, as well as the thousands 
of his constituents who are automobile owners. 
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Taxation Policy Defined by N. A.C. C. 


\ROM the deliberations of the special com- 
I mittee appointed by the National Automo- 
vile Chamber of Commerce to investigate State 
taxation of motor vehicle fuel, has come a clear- 
cut declaration of policy on the whole question 
which the entire industry can indorse. 

This platform is, in substance, that taxes 
should be levied by the States exclusively and 
that it is up to each individual commonwealth 
to determine what form the impost shall take, 
but that under no circumstances should the 
total amount of revenue exceed the sum re- 
quired to maintain the improved highways of 
the State after paying the administration ex- 
penses of the State motor vehicle department. 

More entangling alliances can be found in the 
field of taxation than in any other in the entire 
realm of politics. Unhappily, taxes usually are 
based on political rather than economic con- 
siderations, and the committee has done well to 
keep its feet off the flypaper. No attempt has 
been made to indicate the ideal method of ap- 
plying motor vehicle levies, and all existing 
fashions are recognized. Motorists are not so 
much concerned with the form of the tax as 
they are with the amount, and the committee 
has recognized this fact in the following: 

“Trrespective of the particular form of spe- 
cial taxation any State may adopt—whether 
annual registration fees based on horsepower, 
weight or similar factors; or motor fuel taxes 
—the aggregate amount of these special taxes 
upon the motor vehicle in any one year should 
not be more than is necessary to: 

“(a) the administration of the State motor 
vehicle department; 

“(b) the maintenance of the improved high- 
ways of the State.” 

The main point at issue is that motor vehicle 
fees should be used for a specific purpose and 
should not be increased by some’ new device 
every time the State needs money to gild the 
capitol dome, suppress the Ku Klux Klan or 
buy new rifles for the National Guard. 

Motor vehicles are taxed, theoretically, be- 
cause they use the public highways. They wear 
out the highways and they should maintain 
them in as good condition as they were when 
built, but they should not be called upon to bear 
the original cost of roads. That always has 
been and always should be a tax upon society 
as a whole, but more especially upon the own- 
ers of abutting property. 


Practically, -however, motor vehicles are 
taxed for almost everything in some State or 
other. There are places where it seems to be 
the purpose to tax them off the roads. 

Little fault can be found with the contention 
that those vehicles which get the most good out 
of the highways and use them most should bear 
a heavier tax burden than those which use them 
only occasionally. This point is covered by the 
committee in a paragraph which says: 

“The total amount of such justified special 


. taxes should be raised in a manner which most 


equitably distributes the cost among the various 
classes of vehicles and the units within each 
class.” 

Here, again, it is left entirely up to the 
States. They should determine how much dif- 
ference there should be in the fee assessed 
against a Ford, for example, and a 7-ton truck. 
Admittedly there should be a difference. It 
might be determined either on a basis of weight 
or on the relative amount of fuel consumed. 
In this particular case, Ford owners probably 
would vote unanimously for weight. 

All motor vehicle users will indorse the con- 
tention that the State should be the sole taxing 
agency, excluding Federal, county and muni- 
cipal governments from this field. Even more 
important is the assertion that there should 
be only one form of special taxation, which 
means that there is no sense in administering 
taxes in homeopathic doses. 

An argument with which all politicians will 
not agree is that no money derived from motor 
vehicle taxes should be spent for the mainte- 
nance of highways located where the highway 
transport needs of the State do not require 
them. Good roads frequently are built where 
political leaders want them rather than where 
they will serve the greatest need. The indus- 
try agrees with the Bureau of Public Roads 
that highways should be improved in the order 
of their importance. 

The chief difficulty encountered heretofore in 
connection with taxation and highway ques- 
tions has been lack of a definite, logical, care- 
fully formulated platform upon which all 
citizens interested in motor vehicles could 
stand and fight for their rights. With a 
united front, these citizens are numerous 
enough to insure themselves fair play. The 
N. A. C. C. has done a genuine service in pro- 
viding such a platform.—J. D. 
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Production Fell Off 
First Week of Month 


But There Was One Less Work- 
ing Day—September Output 
Will Exceed Year Ago 


NEW YORK, Sept. 24—Such re- 
ports as have been received indicate 
that the output of automobile pro- 
ducing plants the first week of the 
month declined from the total of the 
week before, in which, however, 
there was an additional working day. 
For the reasons that September 
presents a shorter working period and 
not all major producers are operating 
at capacity, the aggregate turn-out 
of cars this month will fall behind 
the August figure, although it will 
go well beyond September of last year. 

The falling off in production in 
September after a spurt in August is 
not unusual and accompanies a some- 
what slackening in sales experienced 
generally throughout the country. 
Buying is centered chiefly on closed 
models, upon which manufacturing 
schedules are now concentrated. There 
are few indications of a shortage of 
cars, either of the open or closed type, 
in dealers’ hands. 

The farmer is still an uncertain 
prospect although sales are reported 
made at country fairs, where most 
dealer organizations are staging au- 
tomobile shows. More extensive use 
of this medium for increasing sales, 
points to the determination of -man- 
ufacturers to realize on their earlier 
anticipations. 


Southeast Good Field 


Crop conditions as they affect auto- 
mobile sales are spotty, the Southeast 
offering the most encouraging out- 
look. In that section, cotton has taken 
on a more wholesome tone and higher 
prices are being offered to growers. 
Trade throughout the South has 
maintained an excellent pace and 
there is no evidence now of any pro- 
nounced slowing-up. ; 

While buying interest in new cars 
has been stimulated by new models 
and reduced prices in many lines, 
these factors have resulted in the ac- 
cumulation of used cars. Expedients 
are being adopted by manufacturers 
and dealers to solve the problem pre- 
sented by the piling up of such stocks. 

Influences that affect the sale and 
production of automobiles at this sea- 
son are also being felt’ in other 
branches of the industry. Motor 
trucks are moving slightly better than 
last month, conservative operating 
schedules following closely actual con- 





Business in Brief 


NEW YORK, Sept. 26—Condi- 
tions in general may ‘best be de- 
scribed as fair to good. While 
there have been irregularities in 
buying, the cool weather, the com- 
ing of fall and an active cotton 
market have helped trade to an 
appreciable extent. However, while 
there has been caution, demands 
for replenishing have been steady 
and August showed better than 
July. 


There has been’ considerable 
activity in automobiles, hardware, 
shoes, jewelry and cotton and silk 
manufacturing, but in petroleum a 
depression is noticeable, with new 
price cuts in crude and gasoline. 


Coal production has increased 
following the ending of the strike 
and prices are up about 10 per 
cent. This, however, only offsets 
the shutdowns of iron furnaces and 
the slowing of steel production. 
While iron and steel prices are 
easier, they show some irregu- 
larity. 


Frosts have hurt Northern corn 
and tobacco, and needed rains in 
the Southwest have put the ground 
in good condition for plowing and 
seeding wheat. The threshing of 
spring wheat in the Northwestern 
States is nearing completion, with 
poor yields of all small grains in 
North Dakota. 


The stock market has been off 
and reports show it to be quiet 
and irregular. Bonds responded to 
a rally and money has been easier. 
The bank clearings are reported 
13.4 per cent better over last week, 
with a total of $7,136,465,000. This, 
however, is only an increase of 4.3 
per cent over the corresponding 
week of last year. 


Daily average car loadings show 
a decrease for the week ended 
Sept. 8 because of Labor Day and 
lighter coal movement.. The total 
for the week was 928,858, or 163,- 
709 under the preceding week. 
Merchandise and_ miscellaneous 
freight accounted for 541,871, or 
more than half of the loadings. 











ditions in the sales field. With the 
greater use of buses as a transporta- 
tion medium, plant facilities devoted 
to this type of vehicle are kept active- 
ly engaged. 

Tire production is feeling the effect 
of good sized inventories which man- 
ufacturers are expecting to be moved 
early. Some of the plants are in- 
creasing schedules but it is unlikely 
that there will be a wide movement 
in this direction until more of the 
finished goods stocks have been liqui- 
dated. 
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Durant May Realign 
Various Car Units 


Reported That Proposed Play 


Will Result in Three Differ. 
ent Sets of Dealers 





NEW YORK, Sept. 25—While it has 
not been officially announced by Durant 
Motors, Inc., it is understood that a dis. 
tribution plan has been worked out which 
will result in three different sets of 
dealers selling Durant products. 

As reports have it the Star and Durant 
will be hooked up together and be re. 
tailed by one set of dealers. The run. 
ning mate of the $1,195 Flint will be the 
‘Eagle Six, which was announced some 
time ago but which is not yet in produc. 
tion, while the third combination wil] 
be the Princeton and Locomobile. 

In all likelihood, it is said, the Eagle 
will be manufactured at the Muncie 
plant which formerly housed the Durant 
Six and which was to have been the 
production center for the Princeton. A 
change of plans is said to have resulted 
in sending the Princeton to Bridgeport, 
where it will be made in the Locomobile 
factory. As yet only test models have 
been turned out but it is thought that 
the complete line will be ready for the 
New York show. 

In this reported realignment of car 
units, it is said that Durant has in mind 
matching General Motors with the Star 
as the Chevrolet’s opponent; the Durant 
pitted against the Oakland and Oldsmo- 
bile; the Eagle battling with the Buick 
Four; the Flint as a rival of the Buick 
Six; the Princeton to meet Cadillac com- 
petition, while the Locomobile heads the 
list as the highest priced American car. 





Commerce Truck Buys 
Factory in Ypsilanti 

DETROIT, Sept. 26—The Commerce 
Motor Truck Co. has taken over the 
Ypsilanti plant, formerly occupied by 
Apex Motor Corp. and the Saxon Mo- 
tor Car Co., and will be in production 
of its complete line of trucks there next 
week. The Detroit plant has been sold 
by Commerce to the Nizer Corp., 4 
subsidiary of the Arctic Ice Cream Co. 
which will manufacture refrigerators. 

In removing to the Ypsilanti plant, 
President W. E. Parker said there would 
be no change of models or within the 
organization. The new plant will give 
Commerce 60,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing 
space, he said, which will be ample for 
all present requirements. The company 
is doing well, he declared, and he looks 
forward to good business through the 
fall months. 

The purchase of the plant, which most 
recently had been occupied by Saxon, 
was through the Ypsilanti Savings Bank, 
which had taken over the buildings fol- 
lowing the bankruptcy of Saxon. The 
Ypsilanti Board of Commerce will givé 
Commerce a bonus for locating its fae 
tories there. 
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Jobbers’ Practices 
Disturb Producers 


Past Due Accounts, Discounts 
and Trade Acceptances 


Discussed in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Sept. 22—A comprehen- 


sive discussion of terms of payment and » 


cash discounts by members of the Auto- 
motive Manufacturers’ Association at its 
regular meeting resulted in a definite 
statement of stricter terms to be en- 
forced by several members and an- 
nouncement that the association will 
send questionnaires to all members to 
determine how and with what success 
they deal with such problems as overdue 
accounts, arbitrarily deducted discounts 
and trade acceptances. 


Laxity in Methods Reported 


Practically all members agreed that 
a serious financial problem has been 
forced upon them in the last four to six 
months by an increasing tendency on 
the part of their customers—jobbers—to 
be lax in the observance of customary 
or special rules as to cash discounts and 
terms. For instance: 

Remittances are sent in days and even 
weeks after the discount date with the dis- 
count deducted. 

Trade acceptances are offered after ex- 
piration of discount period with expectation 
that discount will be allowed. 

No attention is paid in many cases to let- 
ters asking for remittances to cover short- 
ages due to improper deduction of discount. 

Extension of special terms results in many 
cases in abuse and request for still further 
extension, i 


These practices, it was pointed out, 
often make it necessary for manufactur- 
ers to borrow heavily from their bankers 
to finance business that should be taken 
care of with remittances normally com- 
ing in. 

Company Adopts Policy 


_Announcement was made of a new and 
rigid policy formulated by H. S. Pardee, 
treasurer of the General Automotive 
Corp. The principal features of this 
policy were read by Noah Van Cleef, 
president of the association. The rules 
governing terms of payment and dis- 
counts are as follows: 


1, Regular terms are 30 days net, but any 
buyer who wishes to pay all of the preceding 
month's bills on the 10th proximo, net, may 
be permitted to do so if he signifies his in- 
tention to do so regularly. 

2. All invoices will be dated as of the day 
of shipment and no requests for post dating 
will be accepted, 

3. A special discount of 2 per cent for cash 
ls offered on invoices paid on or before the 
tenth day following date of invoice. 

4. Orders specifying cash discount 10th 
Proximo will not be accepted without cus- 
tomer’s authorization to ship on the last day 
of the month. 

5. Six per cent interest from date due will 
be charged on accounts more than 30 days 
overdue, which must be covered by a prom- 
issory note, ; 


6. Trade acceptances will be accepted un- 











Industry Should Seek to Prevent Car Accumulation 
That May Come from Large Schedules 


AN INTERVIEW WITH J. G. BAYERLINE, 
President of the Columbia Motor Car Co. 


; By D. M. McDonald, 
Detroit News Representative of the Class Journal Co. 


: Detroit, Sept. 26. 
N= for organization on the part of the industry in bringing out new 
models has been emphasized more this year than ever before, declares 
J. G. Bayerline, president of the Columbia Motor Car Co. By the scattering of 
announcements of new models over a period of months, he said, a season that 
might well have been a good buying period was turned into a poor one for 
everybody, some result of which is still being experienced. 


While recognizing the difficulty of getting a large number of competing 
manufacturers to act in harmony in bringing out new models he said all must 
recognize that if some sort of concerted action could be arranged it would be 
be better for everyone. Under the present system there results practically a 
period of stagnation in which dealers and car buyers stay out of the market 
until they feel assured they will not be caught with models which may be 
discontinued over night. 


Not only dealers but some factories were caught with manufactured 
stocks of the old models, he declared, and almost anyone could buy these at 
the factory at prices far below the list. Selling cars this way by the factory 
hurt the market more than anything else, said Mr. Bayerline, and was inex- 
cusable on the part of so-called strong companies. New car announcements 
might better have been delayed and the dealer organizations been granted 
the opportunity to profit by extra discounts or allowances on the former types, 
at the same time maintaining list prices. 


Mr. Bayerline expressed some concern over the reputed large schedules 
proclaimed for the coming year, but only over the ability of the companies 
to market them through orthodox channels. The worst thing that can happen 
to the industry, he said, is to suffer an accumulation of cars, bringing in its 
train the necessity of unloading them at any cost. The industry went through 
this in 1920 and should be wise enough to avoid it again, he declared. 


There is plenty of good business in sight, he said, and any pessimism 
about the continuance of a good sound market for cars is not warranted ‘by 
the general condition of the country. If, however, there is to be the deluge 
of cars that is promised in the reports of contemplated schedules, the industry 
has cause for worry. If they can all be sold legitimately it will be a fine thing 
for the industry, but on the face of things it looks like an ambitious undertaking. 


The safety of the small manufacturer lies in manufacturing in reasonable 
quantities a car that is sufficiently different from the heavy production 
models to make a sound market for itself and offer dealers an attractive basis 
on which to sell it, Mr. Bayerline said. Too little attention has been given 
dealer welfare in the industry generally and as a result there is a great deal 
of insecurity in this field which must be remedied. 


Mr. Bayerline saw a need to resell the value of automobile paper to the 
banks of the country so that dealers might get the credit to which they are 
entitled without having to pay excessive rates. Much good work could be 
done by the industry generally in helping the dealers with their financial prob- 
lems, Mr. Bayerline said, adding that the development of the financing com- 
panies has not removed the responsibility of the manufacturer. 











‘der the following conditions, only: 


(a) From firms of high credit. 

(b) Not longer than 90 days from date of 
invoice. 

(c) When arranged for at time of, or im- 
mediately after, sale. 

(d) Never to cover collection of overdue 
accounts. 

(e) With interest at 6 per cent from 30 
days after date of invoice, to be added on 
face amount of note. 

(f) Without allowance of cash discount. 

(zg) Without privilege of renewal. 

7. Buyer must waive all clauses printed or 
written on purchase orders which conflict 
with uniform quotations and terms. 

8. All shipments are made F.O.B. factory. 

The new plan of the General Auto- 
motive Corp. was made effective Aug. 1 
and therefore had the benefit of only 
one full month’s trial in advance of the 
meeting. The results of this trial were 
told by Pardee. He said that only about 
10 per cent of the company’s customers 


had objected to the policy. To all in- 
voices mailed after Aug. 1 a tag was 
attached calling attention to the new 
terms. Some buyers filed their objec- 
tions in writing but conformed to the 
policy; others ignored the notice and on 
or after Sept. 10 remitted with discount 
deducted from the previous month’s bills. 

About twelve such remittances were 
received, Pardee said, and the company 
immediately took up the matter of col- 
lecting the shortages. It had been suc- 
cessful in most of the cases up to that 
time, he said. His company, he de- 
clared, would prefer to do a smaller 
business, if necessary, on these terms 
rather than go back to loose and lax 
methods. It was his opinion, however, 
that adherence to these terms would not 
cost the company aj single worth-while 
customer. 


(Continued on page 664) 
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Stevens-Duryea Sale 


Stopped Third Time 


Stockholders Ask for Adjourn- 
ment—QOwen Syndicate May 
Withdraw $450,000 Offer 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Sept. 25— 
Owing to an intervening petition of 
stockholders in Stevens-Duryea, Inc., the 
hearing on the receivers’ petition for per- 
mission to sell the plant for $450,000 io 
a group headed by R. M. Owen was con- 
tinued for the third time in Superior 
Court Sept. 22. 

This action was taken when C. P. 
O’Connor, attorney of Philadelphia, had 
promised immediate action by a stock- 
holders’ protective committee for reor- 
ganization of the company and continu- 
ance of manufacture. He promised to 
submit a report on this plan in a week, 
and a continuance was granted until 
Sept. 29, in Northampton, Mass. 

In opposing the sale, the attorney said 
that the receivers were not appointed 

, with‘a view to liquidating the business 
and that due notice had not been given 
of the purpose to sell the property. He 
also pointed out that Stevens-Duryea is 
incorporated under the laws of Delaware 
and the Massachusetts court did not pos- 
sess full jurisdiction in the matter. 

The Union Bond & Mortgage Co. of 
Philadelphia was named as concerned in 
the movement to reorganize the stock- 
holders. 

Attorneys for the receivers expressed 
doubt of the possibility of effecting the 
reorganization, with some 22,000. stock- 
holders with an average investment of 
$300 each. It was stated the stock was 
widely distributed among working peo- 
ple of Chicago. O’Connor said that he 
thought the reorganization plans could be 
fully perfected within six weeks. 

On behalf of Owen it was stated that 
his offer would be withdrawn on expira- 
tion of the time limit, which had been 
extended to Sept. 24 to meet the require- 
ments of the continuance made a week 
before. According to an attorney for the 
receiver the plant of late has been op- 
erated at a loss of $4,000 a week. 





Glancy Corporation Gets 
G. M. Malleable Holdings 


WAUKESHA; *’WIS., Sept. 24—The 
Glancy Malleable Corp., recently incor- 
porated, has taken over extensive leased 
holdings of General Motors at Waukesha 
and Janesville, Wis., and will continue 
to handle large contracts for malleable 
parts for various divisions of the corpo- 
ration. In Waukesha the plant con- 
cerned is that of the Waukesha Mal- 
‘leable Iron Co., taken over by the Sam- 
son Tractor Co., in 1918 as a source of 
supply for the large works built at Janes- 
ville. 

A. R. Glancy was given charge of the 
Samson works as general manager in 
1920 and when the Samson business was 





liquidated and the Chevrolet took over 
the Janesville works, he was placed in 
charge of the Waukesha foundry and the 
remaining Samson interests in Janesville. 
Since Jan. 1 he has operated the foundry 
under lease, manufacturing malleable 
castings for the Buick and Chevrolet 
companies. 

A part of the Samson plant in Janes- 
ville has been equipped as a machine 
shop to finish such castings. Considera- 
ble additional space has now been leased 
at Janesville and much new equipment 
has been ordered. 

Glancy will make his headquarters in 
Janesville. He is president and general 
manager of the new company. E. F. 
Carson is treasurer; L. A. Williams, vice- 
president, and L. O. Harkrider, all of 
Waukesha, secretary. The general of- 
fices of the company are maintained in 
connection with the Waukesha foundry. 





C. B. Shepard Organizes 
New Hardware Company 


DETROIT, Sept. 24—The C. B. Shep- 
ard Co. has been formed in this city by 
C. B. Shepard to engage in the manu- 
facture of automobile hardware. 

Shepard formerly was the owner of the 
Shepard Art Metal Co., which later be- 
came a subsidiary of Fisher Body Corp., 
and recently was made a division of the 
Ternstedt Manufacturing Co. At the 
time of the latter change Shepard’s 
resignation was announced, it being un- 
derstood at that time that he contem- 
plated formation of the new company. 

The C. B. Shepard Co. has taken over 
the former Armstrong Tanning Co. 
plant in the southeastern part of the 
city. The company will employ 500 men 
and it was reported to have a large 
number of orders booked. 





Builder of Motorcycles 
Again in Receivership 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 22—For the 
second time in three yéars the Ace Mo- 
tor Corp. has been placed in the hands of 
receivers. C. Webster Plass and Wil- 
lard P. Barrows today were appointed 
temporary receivers by Judge McKeehan 
in the United States District Court. Bond 
was fixed at $50,000. 

Lack of working capital to produce 
the motorcycles the company manufac- 
tures was the cause assigned for the 
embarrassment in September, 1920, the 
same cause being given today in the 
bill in equity filed by Henry D. Wieand, a 
stockholder and creditor. The bill states 
that the assets are $1,300,000 and the 
liabilities are $1,141,666. 

Merchandise claims of between $150,- 
000 and $200,000 are now due, and next 
month two mortgages, aggregating $316,- 
000, will mature. 





MAXWELL-CHALMERS SALES 

DETROIT, Sept. 24—Maxwell-Chal- 
mers sales in the first 15 days of Sep- 
tember indicate that the month will sur- 


pass the record business of 8978 set up 
in April of this year. 


. 
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Mitchell Hope Goes 
as Sales Commence, 
Bulk of Plant Machinery Sold jy 


Parcels—Factory and Real. 
ty Bid Pending 





RACINE, WIS., Sept. 24—All hope of 
rehabilitating the Mitchell Motors Cp, 
into a going concern and continuing the 
production of the Mitchell car has passed, 
At a private sale begun Sept. 15 the bulk 
of the machine tool, machinery and other 
equipment, the materials, finished and 
unfinished parts and units, merchandise, 
etc., was disposed of in lots or parcels 
and the plant is now being dismantled, 

The sale was suspended on Sept, 19, 
when interests said to represent Pater. 
son of Flint, Mich., made an offer said 
to be $750,000 for the real estate and 
buildings. Previously an offer of $600, 
000 for the bare plant was rejected by 
Trustee Herbert F. Johnson. The new 
and higher offer was taken under con- 
sideration, and pending a decision the 
sale was discontinued. 

A minimum bid of $1,500,000 for the 
complete plant in bulk had been fixed by 
the referee and trustee prior to the be- 
ginning of private sale. While a number 
of interests were disposed to make bids, 
none was received that was definite 
and adequately backed. The trustee 
then began private sale in parcels, and if 
the $750,000 offer for realty and plant 
is accepted the proceeds of the sale wil! 
be well in excess of $1,500,000, for the 
parcel sales aggregate more than $750, 
000. 

Brisk bidding is still under way for 
the supply of spare parts and right to 
service Mitchell cars. It is stated that 
an offer of $100,000 was rejected. 


Kelly Tires Sells Wooster 
Plant to Thomas Rubber 


NEW YORK, Sept. 24—Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Co. has sold its Wooster, Ohio, 
plant to the Thomas Rubber Co. of Mil- 
lersburg, Ohio, for $100,000. The Thomas 
company will reopen it Oct. 1 for the 
manufacture of tires. The plant has 4 
capacity of about 500 tires a day. 

No use has been made of the plant for 
nearly two years, the Kelly-Springfield 
company having closed it and the plant 
at Buffalo. The latter was sold to 4 
burlap bag concern and the Kelly-Spring- 
field company since then has centered its 
manufacturing activities in its plant a 
Cumberland, which has a capacity of 10; 
000 tires a day. It also has its Akron 
plant, with a capacity of 1500 tires daily, 
which is not in operation at present but 
which is available when needed. 

The Thomas Rubber Co. personnel # 
made up of the following officials: 
William S. Thomas, president; George 
G. Thomas, vice-president; Thomas Rich- 
ards, treasurer; William S. Thomas, g¢” 
eral manager, and G. B. Thomas, sales 
manager. 
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a September 27, 1923 


Hausmann Is Head 
of Templar Motors 


Company Is Reorganized With 
$2,500,000 Capital Stock— 


Entirely New Personnel 





CLEVELAND, Sept. 24—Succeeding 
the Templar Motors Co., which became 
involved in financial difficulties a year 
ago, the Templar Motor Car Co. has 
been formed with a paid-in capital stock 
of $2,500,000, preferred 7 per cent cumu- 
lative and in addition 100,000 shares of 
no-par common. 

The personnel of the company is en- 
tirely new, none of the officials of the 
old Templar Motors Co. being identified 
with the recently organized Templar 
Motor Car Co. T. L. Hausmann, long 
connected with the automobile industry, 
is president of the company. 

Plans have been made to get into full 
production on all models during October. 
The company also will exhibit at the 
New York show. 

Plans call for the addition of a six- 
cylinder line which will use four-wheel 
brakes, while the former four-cylinder 
models will be continued. 





Philadelphia Selected 
for Overland Assembly 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 26—Willys- 
Overland Co. has leased the fourteen 
acre factory of the George W. Smith Co., 
Inc., in this city, for an assembly plant, 
with a capacity of 200 cars daily. Op- 
erations will start Jan. 1. 

The plant will be used as the base of 
supply for the company’s Eastern dis- 
trict and its establishment is expected 
to result in a considerable saving in man- 
ufacturing cost. It is situated on the 
Reading, the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio railroads and has considerable 
space adjoining for expansion. It was 
constructed during the war as a wood- 
working establishment. The George W. 
Smith company is building a plant for 
its own use. 

One factor in the selection of Philadel- 
phia as the Eastern assembly plant is 
that the Budd Manufacturing Co., supply- 
ing Willys-Overland with steel bodies, is 
located here. 





Ford Considers Locating 
Assembly Product in Chile 


DETROIT, Sept. 20—Location of a 
Ford assembly branch along the west 
coast of South America, probably Chile, 
8 regarded as a likelihood within the 
near future if conditions continue to im- 
Prove. A report will be submitted to 
factory executives next month which will 
embody the general situation in this 
territory and upon this will depend the 
company’s decision as to locating a plant. 
There has’ been improvement in busi- 
ness in all western countries of South 


America, the company declares, after a 
long period of recovery from conditions 
following the war. The dealer situation 
and the general business condition of 
this section has been the subject of 
recent personal investigation. 

No definite steps have been taken by 
the Ford company with regard to the 
location of the proposed Mexican plant. 
Business in Mexico is reported slow in 
recovering from the effect of the changes 
in the country’s financial structure. The 
Houston and Los Angeles branches con- 
tinue to meet all Mexican requirements. 


Ford Completing Chicago Plant 


CHICAGO, Sept. 22—The Ford Motor 
Co. expects its new assembling and 
manufacturing plant being erected in the 
industrial district south of Chicago to 
be ready for occupancy ‘by Jan. 1. 

The company has advertised for sale 
its plant at Thirty-ninth Street and 
Wabash Avenue, now the center of its 
Chicago activities. This plant has been 
assembling about 300 cars daily and -has 
more than 400 dealers operating under 
its control. 

The capacity of the new plant when 
all units are completed will be several 
times that of the present plant. 





Michigan Cannot Stop 
Paralleling Bus Lines 


DETROIT, Sept. 22—Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission has handed down 
a decision to the effect that it has no 
power to refuse to permit motor bus 
operation paralleling interurban and 
railroad lines, even though the latter 
are furnishing all the service needed. 
Protest had been filed by rail lines 
against all bus lines following the pas- 
sage by the 1923 Legislature of a law 
giving the commission power to regulate 
buses. ° 

A test case was made on the protest 
of the Grand Trunk System and the Rapid 
Railway against the Wolverine Transit 
Co., operating six buses to Mount Clem- 
ens from Detroit. The decision reads: 

“The commission is of the opinion that 
Act No. 209 limits the inquiry of this 
commission in determining whether a 
public convenience and necessity exists 
in the motor vehicle business.” 

It was explained that if the commis- 
sion did have the authority to inquire 
into the related activities of the various 
carriers, it would have to find that the 
buses are unnecessary between Detroit 
and Mt. Clemens. 

The railroads are expected to appeal. 





Amco Plant Destroyed 
with Loss of $200,000 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 24—Fire Sat- 
urday destroyed the assembly and stor- 
age plants of the Amco Manufacturing 
Co., with a loss estimated in excess of 
$200,000, largely covered by insurance. 

Forty thousand Amco radiator shut- 
ters and 2000 sets of Amco rebound 
checks were destroyed. Production is to 
continue in temporary quarters. Nego- 
tiations for a new plant are under way. 
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Columbia Preparing 
Policy for Liberty 


Price Range of Two Cars Will Ex- 
tend from Under Thousand 
Mark to $2,000 


DETROIT, Sept. 21—Columbia Motor 
Co. will locate its general offices in the 
Liberty plant this week and will signal 
its taking over the property by holding 
a distributor convention at which plans 
for the coming year will be discussed. 
Manufacture of the Columbia will con- 
tinue at the present plant until the lease 
expires, the company in the meantime 
getting the Liberty plant ready for 
manufacturing both the Columbia and 
Liberty models. 

Plans of the company on its manufac- 
turing policy are not ready for announce- 
ment, but it is declared the price range 
on the two models will extend from 
slightly under the thousand mark for 
open cars in the less expensive models to 
approximately $2,000 in the closed cars 
of the higher priced line, thus giving its 
dealers a complete line in the medium- 
priced field. Both lines will be sixes, as 
formerly, and will retain characteristics 
that have become recognized. 


Plan for Handling Cars 


Dealers formerly handling the Liberty 
line will be given the opportunity to sell 
both lines at all points where there is not 
conflict with the regular Columbia deal- 
ers. In all such cases the Columbia 
dealer will have precedence. In taking 
over Liberty, President J. B. Bayerline 
said there were found dealer credits 
which, in most instances, had counter 
claims against them for service parts 
shipped. These will be adjusted and the 
amounts to which dealers are entitled 
will be credited on new cars shipped. 

The company plans to communicate 
with all owners of Liberty cars and will 
furnish free any service parts which may 
be required, the owner, however, bearing 
the cost of the repair work. This is 
being done to insure the good will of the 
present Liberty owners, and also to mani- 
fest the strength of the Columbia com- 
pany. 


Mid-West Manufacturing 
Takes Name of Wood-Imes 


MINNEAPOLIS, Sept. 24—Changing 
its name from the Mid-West Manufac- 
turing Co. to the Wood-Imes Manufac- 
turing Co. because of a confusion of 
nomenclature, the concern which manu- 
factures Dolly jacks and burnishing com- 
pounds, also has decided to drop the trade 
name “Red Devil” because of its having 
been used by another manufacturer. 

Hereafter the company’s products will 
bear the name of Wood-Imes. There will 
be no change in the company’s personnel, 
Sheldon V. Wood continuing as presi- 
dent and Carl E. Imes as secretary and 
treasurer. 
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Ford Also Changing 
Its Canadian Model 


Sedan and Coupe of New Type 
Will Be Priced at $985 and 
$755, Respectively 


DETROIT, Sept. 20—Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., is announcing that after 
Jan. 1 its production will be changed 
over to models similar to those now 
being built in the United States and that 
it will discontinue its present type coupé 
and sedan. For the balance of the year 
it is offering these at present prices of 
$685 for the sedan and $595 for the 
coupé, declaring that the new types will 
be priced at $985 and $755 respectively. 

In making the announcement on its 
manufacturing policy, the company de- 
elares that it is doing so to settle all 
rumors that have been circulated regard- 
ing Ford cars and prices in Canada. 

The weekly “payment plan instituted 
by the Ford Motor Co. in the United 
States this year is now being put into 
effect throughout Canada by the Cana- 
dian division of the company. Large ad- 
vertisements of the plan are appearing 
in Canadian papers. There is no change 
in the operation of the plan as between 
the two countries. 

As a stimulus to trade in Canada the 
company is sending out a motor caravan 
exhibiting the different Ford cars and 
products. This will visit the county 
fairs being held during the present sea- 
son. 


Anderson Will Produce 


New Coupe in October 


ROCK HILL, S. C., Sept. 25—Produc- 
tion will be started about Oct. 1 on the 
new Anderson two-passenger coupé 
which will list at $1,425. 

The finish of the model is in cobalt 
blue with striping, black fenders and 
running gear, trimming in Spanish dual 
tone leather and headlining in, Chase 
Millias cloth. The equipment compares 
with ordinary sport model outfitting. A 
large compartment is provided in the 
rear for luggage. 





Marmon Reduces Prices; 
Lists Phaeton at $2,785 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 22—Price re- 
ductions ranging from $400 to $450, effec- 
tive Sept. 24, have been made on the 
complete line of Marmon cars. The new 
schedule fixes the price of the seven- 
passenger phaeton at $2,785, a reduction 


of $400. The revised price list is as 
follows: 

’ Old Price New Price 
7-passenger phaeton........ $3,185 $2,785 
4-passenger phaeton........ 3,185 2,785 
2-passenger sport speedster 3,385 2,985 
4-passenger sport speedster 3,485 2,985 
4-Ppassenger coupe.......... 3,985 3,585 
7-passenger sedan.......... 4,385 3,985 
4-passenger sedan.......... 4.385 3,985 
7-passenger suburban...... 4,685 4,285 





DETROIT -WOULD FINE | 
ALL JAY-WALKERS $5 


DETROIT, Sept. 22—The pro- 
posed jay-walking ordinance to be 
submitted for a referendum vote 
in this city Nov. 6 has been for- 
warded to the police department 
for approval. The following are 
its provisions: 

Pedestrians are to cross road- 
ways only at street intersections, 
or other crosswalks which may be 
designated as such by action of 
the council. 

At intersections where a traffic 
officer is stationed, pedestrians 
are to cross only when the officer 
signals for a movement of traffic 
in the direction they are going. 

Pedestrians must look in both 
directions before leaving the side- 
walk to enter the roadway. 

Playing, hitching rides, coasting, 
roller skating, running and solicit- 
ing rides in the roadway are pro- 
hibited. 

The penalties for violating these 
provisions are a fine of not more 
than $5, two days’ imprisonment 
or both. 











Er $4,685 
PON CO ais 5606s Fo ons 5 wknd 4,685 
Chassis without cowl or 

dash, but with instrument 

board and_ instruments 

and with front and rear 

fenders, hood, _ starting 

and lighting system, 

lamps and standard chas- 

sis equipment, tools, etc. 2,700 2,300 

Front wheel brakes are now being fur- 
nished as optional equipment on new 
Marmon cars, when ordered at time of 
shipment from factory, at $125. 


$4,285 
4,285 


Hupp Open Car List Cut; 
Closed Remains Unchanged 


DETROIT, Sept. 24—Reductions of $40 
on the standard phaeton and roadster and 
$90 on the sport phaeton and roadster 
are announced by the Hupp Motor Car 
Corp. The new price on the five-pas- 
senger standard phaeton is $1,175. 

Regular equipment on the open models 
includes wood wheels, disk wheels being 
optional at $30 above list. No price 
change has been made on any of the 
closed models. 

The following schedule shows the cur- 
rent prices: 

Old Price New Price 


3-pass, standard roadster $1,215 $1,175 
5-pass. standard phaeton. 1,215 1,175 
3-pass. sport roadster.... 1,315 1,225 
5-pass. sport phaeton.... 1,315 1,225 





Goodrich Lists Balloon 


Tires and Quotes Prices 


- AKRON, Sept. 24—The B.’ F. Good- 
rich Co. has officially listed balloon tires 
and quotes the following consumers’ 
prices: 28x4, $25.35; 30x5, $30.70; 32x6, 
$42.85; 34x7, $68.55. 
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New Jewett Featured 


by All Enamel Finish 


Five-Passenger Brougham Model 
Is Listed at $1,325—Wood 
Body Frame Used 


DETROIT, Sept. 25—A five-passenger 
brougham, selling at $1,325, is the latest 
addition to the line of the Jewett Motor 
Co. The outstanding feature of the new 
car is the all-baked enamel finish. Every 
portion of the metal work of the body 
is completely enameled on both sides, 
Contrary to the usual practice, a wood 
body frame is used. 

The combination of baked enamel 
finish and wood frame is obtained by u 
new process of assembling individudlly 
finished steel sections and panels with 
the regular wood frame. An excellent 
appearance is maintained by a system of 
bolted-on steel beading which thoroughly 
conceals every joint in the construction, 

Equipment includes a metal visor, 
cowl ventilator, windshield cleaner and 
trunk. Entrance is made at two 30-in. 
doors, one at each side. The front seats 
are of the individual hinged bucket con- 
struction. The rear seat is full width 
and easily accommodates three pas- 
sengers. Both of the front seats are 
hinged so that two positions fore and 
aft are available. 


Could Seat Four Passengers 


The right seat may be swung forward 
into the space under the instrument 
board, making a four-passenger coupé 
arrangement for ordinary purposes. 
Windows in the doors are controlled by 
crank regulators while the rear quarter 
windows are lifted by straps and held in 
position by a spring pressure lock. 

This model is mounted on the regular 
Jewett chassis with the standard full 
length running board and full crown 
fenders. The all-enamel finish insures 
continued good appearance and _ soft 
leather fabric top rounds out the lines 
of the car. As the body is assembled 
from finished sectional steel units, re- 
pair or replacement of any damaged por- 
tion is easily accomplished. 





Aeromarine Brings Out 
New Commercial Plane 


KEYPORT, N. J., Sept. 24—The Aero- 
marine Plane & Motor Co. has brought 
out a new commercial flying plane with 4 
metal hull, which carries thirteen, in- 
cluding pilot and mechanic. It weighs 
6000 Ib., has a speed of more than 104 
m.p.h., and can climb to a height of 
14,000 feet, it is claimed. 

It is of the biplane type, the wings 
measuring 65 feet from tip to tip. The 
length of the hull is 35 feet 9 inches and 
the hull is only one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick on the bottom and 4/100 inch thick 
on the sides. The height is 13 feet 6 
inches. It is powered by one Liberty em 
gine with a two-bladed propeller. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 








ee eee 


Schwab is Stutz Director 


Charles M. Schwab has been elected 
a director of the Stutz Motor Car Co. of 
America to succeed A. F. Cassidy, re- 


signed. 
Henry L. Horning Sails 


Henry L. Horning, general manager 
of the Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, 
Wis., sailed on the Majestic Saturday to 
attend the Paris automobile salon, and 
to study engineering affairs in England. 
He was accompanied by A. H. Boettcher, 
patent attorney of Chicago. 


Field is Kissel Advertising Head 


Elliott B. Field, formerly of Detroit, 
has been chosen advertising and public- 
ity manager of the Kissel Motor Car Co. 
He long has been identified with adver- 
tising work in Detroit, and previously 
was connected with the advertising and 
sales departments of the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co. 


Salzman Joins Monmouth Machine 


G. 8. Salzman, formerly treasurer and 
factory manager of the Grant Motor 
Corp. and during the last two years en- 
gaged in research engineering, now is 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Monmouth Machine Co. of Cleveland, 
manufacturer of hardened and ground 
parts. 


McCosker Assists Moon President 


David McCosker has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Moon 
Motor Car Co., Stewart McDonald, and 
will devote his time to special merchan- 
dising plans. He formerly was affiliated 
with the Haynes Automobile Co. 


Ritchie Yellow Cab Director 


John A. Ritchie, president of the Chi- 
cago Motor Coach Co., has been elected 
a director of the Yellow Cab Manufac- 
turing Co. 


Cliff Joins Allis-Chalmers 


Howard J. Cliff, formerly of the Hart- 
Parr Co., Charles City, Iowa, has joined 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, as manager of the service 
department of the tractor division. He is 
in complete charge of service and re- 
pairs. In his former capacity Cliff was 
field service man, branch house repair de- 
partment manager, and in charge of re- 
pair and service at the Charles City 
works, in succession. 


Budlong Sells York Motors 


won J. Budlong, head of York 
ue Corp., handling the Ford and 
incoln, has sold his company to Fuller- 
trims’ Inc., one of the New York dis- 
lutors of the Ford. He retains the 


Newark branch of the York company 
but the new owners will take over the 
New York salesrooms at 217 West Fifty- 
seventh Street and also will open a néw 
service station at 503 West Fifty-sixth 
Street, which will service Lincoln cars. 
Budlong has not announced his future 
plans. 


Changes with Black & Decker 


Changes in the personnel of the Black 
& Decker Manufacturing Co. have been 
announced. Robert D. Black, Philadel- 
phia branch manager, will return to the 
factory preparatory to succeeding G. W. 
Brogan, who retires as advertising man- 
ager Jan. 1, to handle his own advertis- 
ing agency. H. G. Smith will succeed 
Black in Philadelphia. E. D. Allmendin- 
ger, formerly in Detroit territory, will 
take charge of the company’s export de- 
partment, and Henry Fox will be sent 
to Detroit. M. A. Weidmayer, formerly 
working out of Detroit, joins the indus- 
trial department at the New York office. 
R. E. Mizener also will be in the indus- 
trial department at New York, having 
been transferred from the Ohio territory. 
T. C. Cornell succeeds Mizener in Cleve- 
land. 


Reynolds Export Head for Selden 


Harry B. Reynolds, who has been ex- 
port manager for the Denby Motor 
Truck Co. for several years, with offices 
in New York, will occupy the same posi- 
tion with the Selden Truck Corp. after 
this week. Reynolds will open an export 
office for the Selden company, which has 
not been active outside of this country 
for several years, at the New York 
branch, 238 West Nineteenth St. In 1919 
and 1920 Reynolds made a‘trip arourd 
the world selling motor trucks that took 
him through Australasia, parts of the 
Far East and the Near East as well as 
Europe. 


Hal Taylor Resigns 


Hal Taylor has resigned as sales man- 
ager of the Farran-oid Co. of Akron, 
Ohio. His plans have not been an- 
nounced. 


70 National Stations 
for A. C. Speedometers 


FLINT, MICH., Sept. 24—The seventy 
nationally located speedometer service 
stations which have been established by 
the United Motors Service, Inc., are de- 
signed specially to service A.C. speedom- 
eters, made by the A.C. Spark Plug Co. 
of this city. 

The A.C. Speedometer is being used 
on many Ford cars and is regular equip- 
ment with such cars as Buick, Maxwell 
and Chalmers, and the United Motors 
Service felt called upon to install na- 
tional servicing. 


Jimmy Murphy Told 
of A. A. A.’s Action 


Says “Sporting Spirit Appears to 
Be Dormant”—Supported 
by Major Robertson 


PARIS, Sept. 17 (by mail) —“The 
sporting spirit appears to be dormant,” 
remarked Jimmy Murphy, when, on re- 
turning to this city today, he was in- 
formed that the contest board of the 
A. A. A. had deprived him of his cham- 
pionship points. 

Murphy remarked that he came to 
Europe to take part in the leading in- 
ternational event outside the United 
States, promoted by and under the con- 
trol of an international body comprising 
delegates from France, Italy, Belgium, 
Spain, England and America. 

“In doing this,” declared Murphy, “I 
missed only one American race, held on 
a track which had not been built when 
I left home. I am returning to America 
as soon as I can find accommodations 
on a steamer, and shall be ready to start 
in the Kansas City race. The two Miller 
racing cars have already been shipped 
back home.” 

Major George H. Robertson, winner 
of the Vanderbilt Cup in 1907, who acted 
as manager for Murphy both when he 
won the French Grand Prix and in the 
recent European Grand Prix, denounced 
the decision of the A. A. A. contest 
board as the “most unsportsmanlike ac- 
tion” he had ever seen. 





Manager Defends Murphy 


Major Robertson said: 

Murphy came to Europe to uphold Ameri- 
can prestige and did so in a most brilliant 
manner. There is no doubt that he has done 
more for the American industry abroad by 
winning the French Grand Prix and captur- 
ing third place in the European Grand Prix 
against the cream of foreign cars and drivers 
than any man living. Murphy was beaten by 
faster cars on the Monza track, but the 
120,000 people who saw him perform and the 
greater number who read the account of this 
race in the papers were made to feel that 
America can rank with the best in the pro- 
duction of racing cars and drivers. 

Every American automobile dealer’ in 
Furope feels grateful to Murphy for holding 
up American reputation in face of keen com- 
petition; instead of taking his points from 
him, the Contest Board ought to have given 
him points, and to have publicly thanked 
him for the work he has done. As an Ameri- 
can Iam ashamed for it to be known that an 
American organization has taken what it 
describes as ‘‘disciplinary measures’’ against 
an American driver competing in the most 
important foreign race of the year. 

American race promoters always have wel- 
comed European cars and drivers and there 
is no doubt that they would be as disgusted 


(Continued on page 661) 
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Bureau of Standards 
Explosion Kills Four 

Automotive Engineers Were Con- 


ducting Tests on Gasoline- 
Saving Apparatus 





WASHINGTON, Sept. 22—An explo- 
sion in the Bureau of Standards’ labo- 
ratory, while tests were being made on 
gasoline-saving apparatus claimed to 
save 500,000,000 gal. of gasoline yearly 
on automobile engines, yesterday took a 
toll of four lives and injured five. 

The dead, all of whom were experi- 
enced automotive engineers, are: 

Stephen M. Lee, in charge of the 

experimental work at the time of 
the explosion. 

Dr. L. L. Lauer, assistant physicist. 

James E. Kendig, automotive engi- 

neer. 

W. J. Cook, machinist. 


S. A. E. Members Among Injured 


Lee was a member of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and at the sum- 
mer meeting of the Society at Spring 
Lake, N. J., read a paper on “Economic 
Fuel Volatility.” 

Roger Birdsall and F. E. Richardson, 
two of the injured, were members of 
the S. A. E. Birdsall was engaged in 
research work on behalf of the automo- 
tive industry, and Richardson represented 
the Army Air Service in the experimental 
work. 

The Government statement following 
the accident says: 

The explosion occurred in the altitude 
chamber which is used in testing the per- 
formance of aircraft engines under the con- 
ditions of low pressure and temperature 
obtaining at high altitudes. 

At the time of the accident the room was 
being used in investigating the performance 
of an automobile engine at temperatures 
corresponding to winter operation, using 
various grades of gasoline. 

The work was intended to determine the 
possible increase in gasoline production per 
barrel of crude oil, with the accompanying 
conservation of our national resources, by 
the use of gasoline of lower volatility. 


N. A. C. C. Sponsored Test 


The test which caused the explosion 
was being made by the bureau at the 
instance of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Petroleum Institute and the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and _ conducted 
specifically to determine if a greater 
mileage could not be obtained from au- 
tomobile engines with carbureter adjust- 
ments. 

Experiments were made with various 
makes of engines to determine the vola- 
tility of motor fuel and to secure the 
greatest number of miles a gallon of 
gasoline. These tests were held in an 
airtight chamber. 

At the time the explosion actually oc- 
curred a small engine of popular make 
was being given an accelerator test. 

All of the testing instruments were 


located outside the testing room, and it 
is thought that the room became fume- 
filled with gasoline vapors which ignited 
when the engine backfired through the 
intake, causing the explosion. A leak in 
the feed pipe is blamed for the room 
becoming filled with the gaseous vapor. 

Following the explosion, Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover declared that those 
killed and injured were martyrs to sci- 
ence. 

The monetary loss was placed at ap- 
proximately $10,000, caused by the de- 
struction of the especially built testing 
chamber, which was a total wreck. 

(Continued on page 665) 


Production in August 


Reached 344,486 Total 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 26—Production 
of passenger cars and motor trucks in 
August aggregated 344,486, according to 
figures compiled by the Department of 
Commerce, based on reports from 181 
manufacturers, ninety-four of whom 
make automobiles, and 115 _ trucks. 
Among the latter are included twenty- 
eight producing both cars and trucks. 

rigures for earlier months, it is an- 
nounced, include production of ten ad- 
ditional manufacturers now out of busi- 
ness. 

Production for all of 1921, 1922 and 
eight months of 1923 is as follows: 





PASSENGER CARS 


1921 1922 1923 
danuary ....... 43,086 81,693 *223,708 
February ...... 68,088 109,171 *254,651 
|) 130,263 152,959 *319,637 
ee 176,439 *197,222 *344,475 
OD akyssaped 177,438 *232,433 *350,181 
ee ee 150,263 263,027 *337,144 
| Le *165,615 *225.079 %297 ,257 
AMOUR .6. 6 sica *167,755 *249,460 314,040 
September ....*144,670 og | | er 
October ....... *134,773 MEITIEOD © fs cdaale 
November .....*106,081 OZID Me... snow vie 
December ..... *70,725 | | 
MOTOR TRUCKS** 
1921 1922 1923 
January ....... 4,831 9,517 *19,533 
February ...... 7,830 *13,200 *21,961 
a. eer 13,328 *19,919 *34,905 
eee ee 18,070 *22,486 *37,718 
eT 18,070 *23,948 *43,228 
ere 14,328 *26,171 *40,819 
ee *11,132 *21,956 *30,359 
PRE |. 5:0:0 0.4: *13,391 *24,601 *30,446 
September .... *13,975 i 
October ....... *13,144 a 
November ..... *10,480 3 ee 
December ..... *8,589 | ee 
* Revised. 


** Includes fire apparatus and street sweep- 
ers. 


WESTERN DROP FORGE SALE 


MARION, IND., Sept. 24—Philip Mat- 
ter, receiver for the Western Drop Forge 
Co., involved financially because of the 
Dollings failure, advertises that the com- 
pany’s ground, factory and equipment 
will be sold Oct. 22. It is understood 
that efforts will be made to sell the plant 
intact. At the time of the appointment 
of the receiver the company employed 
500 workmen. 
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S.A.E. Section Makes 
Membership Rulings 


Action Taken by Metropolitan 
Members. Provides for Ad. 


mission of Associates 


NEW YORK, Sept. 24—At the meeting 
of the Metropolitan Section of the So¢j. 
ety of Automotive Engineers, held at 
the Automobile Club of America, two 
resolutions which had been prepared by 
the Governing Committee were intro. 
duced, discussed and favorably acted 
upon. 

One of these resolutions would auto. 
matically make every S. A. E. member 
residing within thirty miles of the head. 
quarters of one of the sections a mem- 
ber of that section, while the other would 
make persons who are interested in the 
work of the sections, but who are not 
eligible to membership in the §, A. E,, 
eligible to section membership. The first 
resolution adopted by the section reads 
as follows: 


Annual Dues Increased 


Whereas, the main activities of the §. A.E 
are being carried on by its sections, and thi 
section officers are already burdened with all 
the detail they can reasonably be asked to 
carry, and whereas larger funds are neces- 
sary to properly carry on the section activi- 
ties, and these should be raised among S. A. E. 
members, who directly or indirectly enjoy the 
results of the section activities, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, that it is advisable to increase 
the annual dues of all but student members 
of the Society from $15 to $20; that the in- 
crease of $5 include a section membership 
and that this sum be credited to the section 
in which the individual resides or makes his 
business headquarters. Further, that the 
dues for an S. A. E. member residing and 
having his place of business more than 3 
miles from the city in which the section has 
its headquarters, be $15, unless such §. A. E 
member desires to become a section member. 


The other resolution, which relates to 
election to section membership of persons 
who either are not eligible to S. A. E 
membership or could not reasonably be 
expected to join the S. A. E., and which 
was also adopted by the section, reads 
as follows: 


New Associate Members 


Whereas, it will be of advantage to th 
Metropolitan Section to take in section mem 
bers to be known as associates, these meé 
not being members of the Society but neve 
theless men who may greatly profit by © 
tact and association with the Metropolitat 
Section, and whose experience and disci® 
sion may correspondingly be of benefit to™ 
Metropolitan Section, be it ; 

Resolved, that it is advisable to have oe 
active participation and financial support ® 
the large number of men in this district ¥ 
either are not eligible as regular §. A. E 
members or who could not reasonably bv 
expected to become S, A. E. members ® 
order to join the section, and that the Cou" 
cil of the S. A. E. is hereby requested © 
authorize suitable associate membership @ 
$5 per annum. 
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Shipping Directions 
Crowd Parts Makers 
Some Plants in Milwaukee Zone 


Report Capacity Bookings as 
Far Ahead as March 1 





MILWAUKEE, Sept. 24—While as a 
rule at this time of the year automotive 
unit, parts and equipment shops in Mil- 
waukee have always been comfortably 
filled with advance orders, this year the 
factories are crowding local makers of 
such material to the maximum of capac- 
ity with shipping directions. 

Frequently supplies of parts and 
equipment are ordered rushed forward 
by fast express, the need being so urgent 
that freight delivery will not meet needs. 
Some shops are hooked up to capacity as 
far ahead as March 1, while others gen- 
erally have all the orders on their books 
that present production schedules can 
meet until Dee. 1. 

Monthly summaries of business condi- 
tions issued by local banks indicate that 
the automotive industries continue to be 
largely responsible for the excellent 
state of employment locally, and are 
sustaining a steady gain in number of 
men at work in foundries, machine shops 
and similar shops. 


Conditions in Milwaukee Field 


There has been no sign of any hesi- 
tancy in the movement of passenger cars 
through retail channels in Milwaukee and 
generally throughout Wisconsin. Trade 
is far more active than it has ever been 
as September comes to a close. Sales 
for the month average much higher than 
in any September of record, and on a 
dollar and cents basis volume is in excess 
even of periods when prices of cars were 
anywhere from 50 to 100 per cent above 
the present level. 

Ford and Chevrolet dealers are not 
able to make immediate delivery even 
of phaetons and roadster types, while 
deliveries of closed cars are still farther 
advanced. The same is true of Buick. 
Overland dealers are doing a_ record- 
breaking business as well. Activity, in 
fact, is spread over the entire range of 
price classifications. Further reductions 
announced by Hudson and Essex were 
somewhat startling to the average mind, 
but only for a brief moment. 

These had the effect of stimulating 
Hudson and Essex retail business, but 
contrary to past experience, did not re- 
sult in any hesitancy in buying of other 
cars in the hope that other makers would 
follow. 


To express the present attitude of the 


‘public, it might be said that comment 


centers on the ability of manufacturer to 
give s0 much car for so little money. 
his is in contrast to the attitude of a 
year or even six months ago. 





FOREIGN AGENTS’ COMPLAINT 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24—Complaints 
ave been made by the foreign distribu- 


tors of American automotive products 
that they are not given any assurance 
that they will retain a representation 
even though sales remain satisfactory. 
-It-is declared that the contracts with 
a 30-day cancellation privilege for the 
American exporter are not generally 
satisfactory to dealers abroad. Studies 
conducted by the Automotive Division of 
the Department of Commerce indicate 
that many advantages are derived from 
retention of distributors as long as their 
orders come in satisfactorily. It is said 
that constant changing of distributors is 
not economical in the long run. 


90 Per Cent of French 


Imports Were American 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24—Analysis of 
import and export figures by the Amer- 
ican Consul at Paris show the importance 
of France as a market for American cars. 
More than 90 per cent of the total im- 
ports of foreign-made automobiles were 
of American make during the first four 
months of 1923. The American car im- 
ports amounted to 4068; Italy was sec- 
ond with 295. 

The total value of French motor 
vehicle imports for the first four months 
amounted to 18,953,000 francs, as com- 
pared with 5,323,000 francs in 1922. The 
importations of motor trucks were unim- 
portant, the total being only eleven for 
the four months. 

Exports of French automobiles during 
the first four months of 1923 totaled 
7941 and of 1922 only 4017. The princi- 
pal countries to which cars were exported 
were Great Britain, which took 2497 cars, 
followed by Belgium and Luxembourg, 
with 1591; Algeria with 827; Spain with 
676 and Switzerland with 605. 

The total value of automobile exports 
during the first four months increased 
in 1923 to 194,530,000 francs, as com- 
pared with 130,732,000 francs for the 
same period of 1922. 


Car Producer in Prague 
Not to Declare Dividend 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24—Reports 
received from Government agents in 
Czecho-Slovakia show that the Laurin & 
Klement Automobile Works at Prague, 
which in reporting on its operations for 
the year 1922 showed a profit of 340,000 
crowns as against 2,000,000 in the pre- 
ceding year, voted to pass the dividend 
for the year. Ten per cent was declared 
in the preceding year. 

The company is capitalized at 16,000,- 
000 crowns, is one of the four local com- 
panies manufacturing automobiles, and 
has a present production estimated be- 
tween 350 and 450 cars a year. 

The directors’ statement regarding the 
current outlook for the company indi- 
cated a considerably increased demand 
at present over the year 1922, but de- 
clared that the lower price for auto- 
mobiles was making profitable competi- 
tion very hard. The company is turning 
to the production of lighter, lower-priced 
models, for which the demand is good. 
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Tool Makers Exhibit 
Their New Products 


New Haven Section of A. S. M. E. 
Holds Meeting in Connec- 
tion with Showing 


—_— 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Sept. 21— 
Few novelties were in evidence at the 
third annual machine tool exhibit which 
closed here today, but much interest was 
evinced in the various tools shown, espe- 
cially in those which were in operation. 

Meetings held under the auspices of 
the New Haven section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, in con- 
nection with the exhibit, were not well 
attended, but there was a fair-sized audi- 
ence at the concluding session in which 
certain tools were demonstrated and de- 
scribed. 


Some of the Newer Tools 


Among the newer tools exhibited were 
the Pratt and Whitney automatic cen- 
tering machine and 16-in. lathe designed 
for individual motor drive, Henry and 
Wright dieing machines, Keller auto- 
matic die sinking machine, Leland and 
Gifford high speed drills, High Speed 
riveting hammers, Triplex combination 
lathe, drill and milling machine and 
Campbell nibbling machine. 

Other prominent machine tool exhibi- 
tors included: Bullard Machine Co., 
Browne & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Gavin Ma- 
chine Co., Hendey Machine Co., Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., National Acme 
Co., Potter & Johnson Machine Co., 
Reed-Prentice Co., Sipp Machine Co., 
Van Norman Machine Tool Co., and 
Warner & Swasey Co. Numerous bear- 
ing and equipment concerns were also 
represented. 

At the concluding A. S. M. E. meet- 
ing E. P. Blanchard, of the Bullard Co., 
described the construction and operation 
of the Bullard Multi-automatic built-in 
four and six-spindie units at each of 
which either the same or various succes- 
sive operations are performed. This is a 
form of vertical turret lathe. It is used 
in production of Fordson tractor engine 
flywheels at a rate said to average 1% 
min. each. Bevel ring gear blanks are 
said to be turned out in about 68 sec. 
each and brake shoes in about 62 sec. 


“Sub-Headstock” Demonstrated 


A representative of the Hendey Ma- 
chine Co. demonstrated what is termed 
a “sub-headstock” used to gear down work 
while still maintaining high speed tool 
feed. This enables production of smooth 
threads of very coarse pitch. A sample 
of a six start 4 in. lead screw and a 
piece with 54 in. pitch helical flutes cut 
in a Hendey lathe were shown. 

H. A. Moore of the High Speed Ham- 
mer Co. gave an instructive talk on riv- 
eting during which he demonstrated the 
hammer built by his concern. 

A Triplex combined lathe, milling ma- 
chine and drill press was also exhibited. 
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August Car Exports 
Reached Total of 8411 


Trucks Aggregated 1646, Ship- 
ments Showing Effect of 
Foreign Sales Season 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 25—Ex- 
ports of passenger cars from the United 
States during August totaled 8411, 
valued at $5,954,815. The trucks shipped 
abroad totaled 1646, with a valuation of 
$1,120,005, with accessories and parts 
reaching a total of $4,331,902. These 
statistics were made public today by the 
Automotive Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The reduced totals in comparison with 
the preceding months are due, it is be- 
lieved, to the seasonal slump occasioned 
’ by the ending of the sales period in 
the northern half of the world. The 
active sales season south of the equator 


will not show up in the actual export 
shipments until September or October. 


Canadian Figures 


OTTAWA, ONT., Sept. 24— The 
August trade returns, giving exports 
of automobiles and parts at $2,539,350 
for the month, show that in proportion 
to her population Canada is exporting 
far more automobiles than any other 
country in the world. The latest United 
States figures available here, those for 
the year ending June, show that during 
that period the United States exported 
101,000 cars, while for the year ending 
August Canada exported 61,543. 

How rapidly the Canadian automotive 
industry is growing may be seen in the 
fact that in point of total value these 
figures represent an increase of 50 per 
cent over those for the same month last 
year. In the number of cars exported 
the increase has been about 100 per cent. 

As compared with the figures for the 
year ending August, 1922, these exports 
have doubled in value during the last 
year, having gone from $16,293,488 to 
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$34,621,397. In the matter of the num- 
ber of cars shipped out. the increase has 
been even greater. During the year eng. 
ing August, 1922, the cars exported to- 
taled 26,549; in the year ending August 
1923, the number was 61,543. 
The progress made by the Canadian 
automotive industry during the gg 
decade is best realized by the statement 
that at the rate of export maintained 
during August Canada ships in six weeks 
to other countries as many automobiles 
and parts as she shipped during the 
whole year ending March, 1914. In that 
year the number of automobiles exported 
was 6306, valued at $3,307,719. In the 
year ending August, 1923, the number 
of automobiles was 61,543 and the value 
$34,621,397. ; 
The British Empire is Canada’s great. 
est market for these exports. The num. 
ber of cars sold to all countries during 
August was 5613, as against 2849 for 

the same month last year. 
The United Kingdom took 563 cars 
and parts valued at $32,408. Australia 

was the best buyer of cars. 




















Exports, Imports and Reimports of the Automotive Industry for August of Current Year 
and Totals Reported for the Eight Months Ending August 31 
EXPORTS 
7———————Month of August— “~r Eight Months Ending Aug. 31, 
> 1922 192 1922 923 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 
Automobiles, including chassis............- 7,090 $5,137,894 10,065 $7,101,654 49,440 $28,186,905 101,654 $68,461,082 
Electric trucks and passenger cars......... 4 7,456 8 26,835 189 276,785 156 230,448 
Motor trucks and busses, except electric: i 
L1G AD A. GOR: - oc ri riven tho <ervnpnng sieee oes 827 339,973 1,063 452,626 4,698 1,903,007 12,890 4,533,948 
Over 1 and up to 2! tons.............-- 369 335,235 528 514,781 1,576 2,025,524 2,864 3,349,709 
ey a eee ae ee 66 168,931 55 =: 152,598 511 1,321,350 575 —- 1,349,520 
Total motor trucks and busses, except elec- 
BUS vnc s bd ib0a Vegas dcrnes rgares st pp 06004 1,262 844,139 1,646 1,120,005 6,785 5,249,881 16,329 9,233,177 
PASSENGER CARS 
Passenger cars, except electric: 
Value up to $500 (inclusive).........---  ssesee So sevens 2,700. 9900800 neces: i i> nenzne 38,309 13,583,301 
Value over $500 and up to $800... ....... 3,931 1,902,395 1,684 1,096,132 27,134 13,057,499 18,145 12,112,180 
Value over $800 and up to $2,000....... 1,707 1,849,22 2,775 2,941,794 13,961 15,461,994 26,850 28,189,538 
Value over $2,000...........2.6 eee ee eee 186 534,678 202 547,319 1,371 4,140,746 1,865 5,112,438 
Total passenger cars, except electric....... 5, 286, 8,411 5,954,814 42,466 32,660,239 85,169 58,997,457 
Parts, except engines and tires*............ TEEN VON 6.055055. aeniens 104,865,384 25,183,508  ...... — ....:- 
PUSOMODIIS NTE GOSRIADNEST i ck hacen © teeters 355,443 CG00e 2 prewsee 1/127 fheboos 21,731,255 3,437,682 
PCORONOO Rs OTAR IT ra bicrhesspbbccepccess — eeacnn nS bogus 19,326,344. 4,831,002 = 9 ....0.  navees 155,928, 35,588,776 
Automobile service appliances (not else- ...... 9 «..... 5,263 ai ie th cath © Pe 1,080,612 569,784 
where specified)*..........cccceecsecewe 
Station and warehouse motor trucks....... 12 10,766 18 12,408 116 118,872 126 65.036 
Trallers ..cececccccsscvcccesscvcsccesvevcces 8 4,815 80 20,371 301 139,553 867 303,658 
PPRIGNED Se dccdc CeCe ee ONES Cebu esos eee e see iceeencs §«=©— -obcele 3 7,200 32 58,130 39 268,451 
Parts of airplanes, except engines and 
CHOON, 0.0 cedscrrewes eee Pree uscsscngseee® 1,758 3,238 46,430 11,223 130,796 5,924 139,529 34,£00 
BICYCLES, ETC. i 
Bicycles and tricycles.............seeeeeeees 515 8,753 2,428 25,177 6,070 85,784 18,647 147,011 
Motor: CYGIOS 256 5:5 6 a's eis so dv eile bid dice coos 1,011 241,676 1,761 428,577 10,444 2,747,049 15,385 3,624,141 
Parts, except: tires®..........erereereeeeeeee 231,068 119,496 224,728 120,203 2,112,539 1,134,815 2,293,419 = 1,157,180 
INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 
Stationary and Portable Engines: 
Diesel and semi-Diesel................. 67 25,930 30 19,811 134 ,095 795 336,511 
Other stationary and portable.......... SOTO SER OR, 00 <7: msn sesmeth 16,280 BAF TER cressedy nr: . oense 
a 3 piel Lately Sic ae 2 2,312 i, anesa 19,734 1,854,973 
eer @ Wis 19 c5005000. saci... 00 Sos. bis latin MO CUNC MES twee To Tels 1,737 868,143 
Automobile engines..........-.- cece eeeeees 2,352 BOGMISS . cetnicae. vnssnwont 36,327 BOAODEE: «Ga hdeie ss. 2h te 
For motor trucks and busses........... -.200- eee 235 PU en enee: 1. Be eeeis 2,931 330,340 
Fol MASONNNE MEIGS. 82 eae. TOMA 1,940 PE maak tee vleten 29.008 3,516.540 
Engines for: tractors. 0.0 ce ccjeeseeesecccce ! fC eee ems li semen 436 MP > “pple Oar, “nth tases 1,430 336,462 
Engines for aircraft.........-..--+++eeeeee- 5 8.200 6 F 98 62.719 20 27, 
Engine accessories and parts for*.......... 713,219 222.701 686,207 309,546 4,570,406 1,759,707 5,037,121 2 229,765 
IMPORTS 
Automobiles and chassis, duty............. 33 62,944 59 47,116 243 470,156 447 583,786 
REIMPORTS 
eT I a ines ents. Cento ne 9 abs on ieih ic mil eMaee eg ieR es linger eas 181.280 
Automobiles and chassis, free.............. 120 199,662 45 52,836 1,032 1,756,691 2.081 2,317,112 
* Pounds, 
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Better Road Grades 


as Traffic Solution 


National Motorists’ Association 
Feels Physical Hazards Are 
Biggest Detriment 





CLEVELAND, Sept. 24—The solution 
of the traffic problem caused by ever- 
increasing numbers of automobiles lies in 
removing physical hazards from road- 
ways and then speeding up traffic. 

That was the keynote sounded by 
speakers who participated in a two-day 
conference of executives and officers of 
member clubs of the National Motorists’ 
Association, held in this city to discuss 
the traffic problem. 

M. E. Noblet, Indianapolis, and J. Max- 
well Smith, Philadelphia, said that reli- 
ance on safety appliances and signs was 
being overdone, and that the best safety 
work lay in eliminating hazards of traf- 
fic, such as crossings, bad grades and 
sharp curves. 


Opposes More Traffic Rules 


Herbert Buckman, manager of the 
Cleveland Automobile Manufacturers’ and 
Dealers’ Association, speaking on the 
same subject added that more traffic rules 
mean more congestion through increas- 
ing the difficulty of driving. The auto- 
mobile is twice as safe today as it was 
in 1914, he said, according to statistics 
of fatalities per 1000 automobiles. 

Other speakers accentuated the impor- 
tance of meeting the traffic problem and 
staying with it until it is solved by cit- 
ing the number of motor vehicles now 
in use, and what may be expected. It 
was argued that the “saturation” point, 
which was a subject of speculation two 
years ago, has been forgotten or has 
been eliminated. 

Not long ago the “saturation” point 
was placed at 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 
cars, while today that number has been 
passed, with prospects for another good 
year ahead. With such a prospect for 
the growth of the number of cars in op- 
eration, speakers asserted, one of the 
most important things before manufac- 
turers and clubs is to educate the public 
to get behind projects that are launched 
to speed up traffic and to get away from 
the idea that signs and signals are the 
solution for traffic problems. 


Speaks on Gasoline Price 


Gov. A. V. Donahey of Ohio addressed 
the conference on the gasoline question 
and stated that in his judgment the price 
should be such as to allow a fair profit. 
Ohio, he declared, should have lower 
Zasoline prices, provided those prices do 
not require its production at a loss. 

This, he argued, should be the policy 
of automobile clubs, for if they forced 
Prices to below production cost it would 
only be a short time before the smaller 
companies that keep up competition 
would be eliminated. while the powerful 
concerns with tremendous reserves would 
remain. Then the consumer would be 





forced to pay for his short “spree” of 
low prices for gas. 

The argument that adjoining property 
owners benefit most by the paving of 
highways was advanced as a means for 
counteracting demands that gasoline be 
taxed to provide for improved roads or 
to maintain them. Speakers told. of 
farms increasing in value from $50 to 
$100 an acre before an improved highway 
passed them to $100 and $200 an acre 
after the improvement was made. 

In the discussion here about officers 
for the National Motorists’ Association, it 
developed that J. Borton Weeks, Phila- 
delphia lawyer and president of the Key- 
stone Automobile Club, will be nominated 
for president when delegates to the first 
annual convention meet in Washington 
Nov. 6 and 7. 

One of the important bills that the 
national organization will present to the 
next Congress is one proposing relief 
from exhorbitant Federal taxation of 
the automobile. 


Creditors Ask Court 
for Vim Receivership 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 26—Creditors 
of the Vim Motor Car Co. of Philadelphia 
have filed a bill in equity in the United 
States District Court, asking for the 
appointment of a receiver. It is claimed 
that the company is solvent, but that it 
has not sufficient capital or liquid as- 
sets to continue operations. Liabilities 
are placed at between $900,000 and $1,- 
000,000 and assets at $1,250,000, of which 
amount from $750,000 to $1,000,000 is 
represented by real estate. 

The Vim company has been operating 
for the last six months under an exten- 
sion agreement with the creditors, which 
expires Oct. 20. It is claimed that the 
business of the company has not been 
conducted with such profit as to enable 
the company to comply with the terms 
of the agreement. 

Vim counsel announce that the com- 
pany will contest the application for re- 
ceivership. 


Jimmy Murphy Told 
of A. A. A.’s Action 


(Continued from page 657) 
as I am in this particular case if a foreign 
club penalized Bordina for preferring Indian- 
apolis to a fourth-rate event at home. 


On coming to Europe Murphy’s only 
definite plan was to run in the European 
Grand Prix at Monza. He had no ar- 
rangements for the Spanish race and 
was never entered for that event. Mur- 
phy, who is now in Paris with his 
mechanician, Ohlson, and Riley J. Brett, 
is endeavoring to secure berth on a 
steamer for home. 

The American race driver declares that 
the supercharged Fiats beat him on 
speed and acceleration and also had the 
advantage of a better brake system. Ex- 
cept for one stop to adjust his brakes 
and a plug which was firing intermit- 
tently, Murphy had no mechanical trou- 
ble during the race. 
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Dorris Not Decided 
on Proposed Merger 


If It Drops Out Other Compan- 
ies May Consolidate with 
Haynes and Winton 





ST. LOUIS, Sept. 25—There is a 
strong possibility that the Dorris Motor 
Car Co. will withdraw from the proposed 
merger with Haynes and Winton into the 
Consolidated Motor Corp., although no 
official action has been taken as yet. 

The matter undoubtedly will be set- 
tled at a Dorris stockholders’ meeting, 
to be held here Oct. 5, at which time 
the stockholders will consider steps for 
the proper financing of the Dorris com- 
pany to permit of development which 
they feel their product should have. 

It is said that Dorris officials regard 
the merger off so far as they are con- 
cerned, although they have taken no 
steps to withdraw, in order to give the 
eastern banking interests an opportu- 
nity to put the deal through if they can. 
It is understood here that the comple- 
tion of the merger has been held up 
because conditions in the stock market 
make it inadvisable to float the securi- 
ties at this time. 

Those close to the eastern promoters 
of the merger say that, even if Dorris 
withdraws, the consolidation of Winton 
and Haynes will be carried through, 
and that the promoters are figuring on 
at least two other automobile companies 
coming in to fill any withdrawals. 


Durant Plans Surprises 


When He Changes Models 


DETROIT, Sept. 22—Speaking to a 
meeting of 150 distributors of Durant 
cars at the Lansing plant this week, 
William C. Durant told of changes he 
plans to make on one or more of the 
cars now being manufactured. Some 
big surprises were promised but no de- 
tails of the changes would be released 
for publication. The distributor session 
lasted two days. 

In a general sense it is understood the 
changes will be principally in the bodies, 
a new and better type being planned 
which will be strengthened throughout. 


Williams Chosen Head 
of Acme Motor Truck 


DETROIT, Sept. 26—Clarence Wil- 
liams of Cadillac, Mich., has been named 
president of the Acme Motor Truck Co. 
of that city, succeeding W. A. Kysor, 
whose resignation was recently an- 
nounced. 

Williams formerly was in the lumber 
manufacturing business in that city, but 
has not been engaged in active business 
recently. 

The company will announce a new sales 
manager within a short time, to succeed 
C. J. Helm, who is now secretary and 
general manager. 
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Trade-in Flourishes 
with Coast Dealers 


Used Car or Truck, with No Ad- 
ditional Cash, Accepted as 
First Payment on Sale 





LOS ANGELES, Sept. 25—What for- 
merly were regarded as ethics in auto- 
motive merchandising here are being 
relegated to the discard. Cars and trucks 
are being put in the hands of owners 
with almost every plan of inducement 
to buy that can be devised. 

While this undoubtedly is serving to 
keep up the number of sales, there can 
be no prediction as to the resulting effect 
on the financial status of the dealer. It 
is not expected this will come about 
unless there is a slump in demand. 

It was the former custom of local au- 
tomotive merchandisers when making a 
sale to require at least one-third of the 
purchase price as a down payment. The 
deferred monthly payments were not per- 
mitted to exceed one-tenth, or, at the 
outside, one-twelfth of the balance. 
Trade-ins were not accepted unless there 
was a cash payment in addition. 


No Cash Payment Asked 


This is changed now. A used car or 
truck is acceptable as the first payment, 
and no ¢ash in addition is demanded. No 
secret is made of this way of doing 
business, as advertisements are inserted 
in the local papers announcing that used 
cars will be taken as first payment, and 
if the owner cannot deliver a clear title 
to the used car itself, the equity will be 
accepted. 

Deferred payments are almost any sum 
the purchaser may desire, and are spread 
over a period as long as may be neces- 
sary to cover the balance. There are said 
to be instances on record of interest hav- 
ing been charged on sales of this kind 
that violate the State law, and dealers 
recently were notified by the Attorney 
General’s office that, unless this is 
stopped, prosecution for usury will be 
entered. 

Whether this notice will have any ef- 
fect on the system remains to be seen, 
as it is the long period of payments at 
high interest which has made the busi- 
ness possible, because financing com- 
panies are handling practically all paper. 


Trucks Pay from Earnings 


Motor truck sales activities are being 
conducted along the same lines as pas- 
senger cars, or even to the extreme. 
Trucks are being put in the hands of 
purchasers without any down payment 
and no payment required until ninety 
days have elapsed. A traded-in truck 
is acceptable as the first payment. In- 
stances have been reported of no cash 
being required for three months and 
successive payments being at the same 
intervals. The idea in this is said to be 
to permit the purchaser to pay for the 
truck out of its earnings. 

This system naturally is leading to 








JAPAN CANCELS TRUCK 
DUTY AND LOWERS CAR 


NEW YORK, Sept. 24—It is an- 
nounced by the Japanese Consulate 
General that the Japanese Govern- 
ment has ordered the cancellation 
of all import duties on motor 
trucks reaching Japan up to March 
31, 1924. 


Until that date the import rate 
on American automobiles will be 
cut in half also. 











flagrant abuse. An ostensible purchase 
may be made, and the buyer operate the 
truck for six months and then permit it 
to be replevined. He has made but a 
single payment, and the rest of the earn- 
ings have been used as he saw fit. This 
means that within the near future some 
dealers are going to acquire a heavy 
stock of repossessed trucks which will 
have to be reconditioned and retired be- 
fore they will be salable again. 

Trucks have been very much in de- 
mand throughout the summer months, 
and, as their earning capacity is high, 
ostensible purchasers, through this 
method of doing business on the part 
of the dealers, have been in a position 
to derive a good income from their trucks 
and devote it to their own purposes, in- 
stead of applying it on the purchase of 
the truck, 

The sales practices referred to have 
become quite general. Each individual 
dealer has the prerogative of handling 
his own business as he sees fit, and what 
will be the general effect on business 
only can be conjectured at this time. 





Indiana Dealers Report ' 
Big Volume of Used Cars 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 24—An actual 
increase of 14 per cent in new car sales 
in Indiana during August as against the 
total reported in July is shown in the 
new car sales report of the Indianapolis 
Automobile Trade Asssociation. This 
brings August to within 15 per cent of 
the 13,594 new car sales made during 
April, the top.mark of the year. 

With a total of 11,428 new cars sold 
last month, many of them representing 
trades, September finds the dealers with 
a great volume of used cars on hand and 
strenuous efforts have been made to 
move them during the last week by con- 
certed classified advertising. An auto- 
mobile trade association news letter 
which is to be released in a day or two 
warns all members of the association 
that there is an undoubted glut in the 
used car market. 

No conclusive figures are on hand to 
show the total number of used cars in 
the hands of dealers but it is believed 
that never were there a greater number 
in storage in this city and vicinity. In- 
deed, some investigators say there are 
so many that they will require the leas- 
ing of added space to store them. 
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Resale Value of Cars 
Retards Coast Sales 


Business in California Suffers, 
Also, Because of Condition 
of Fruit Crop 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 24~a). 
though August sales of automotive vehi. 
cles in California showed an increase of 
approximately 29 per cent over those of 
August a year ago, conditions both with- 
in and outside of the industry combined, 
the first half of September, to slow 
down the buying of cars, and to force 
the dealers to the conclusion that fall 
selling would be slow, though probably 
somewhat better than during the last 
four months of 1922. 

Price cutting in almost all lines, an- 
nouncement of new models, and the fore- 
cast by Ford of an “important state- 
ment” to be issued Sept. 20 were the 
factors within the industry which made 
the public slow in buying. The feeling 
is prevalent in northern California that 
there will be further price reductions. 


Owner Keeps Old Car 


Added to this is the fact that the 
price reductions already made have re- 
duced materially the resale value of 
used cars. The man who was on the 
point of turning in his old car and get- 
ting a new one could have obtained 
of, say, $500 for his old car, finds that, 
since the price reduction he can get 
only $250 or $300 for it. He has de- 
termined, therefore, to expend $100 or 
$150 on repairs and keep the old car. 

His idea is that he wants transporta- 
tion, and, with the nearly 6500 miles of 
paved roads in this State, he figures that 
he can get more than the turn-in value 
of his car by having it rebuilt. This is 
one of the most powerful of all the fac- 
tors which are materially slowing down 
fall sales here. 

Outside the industry, the condition of 
the fruit crop and the prices being re- 
ceived for it have been influential fac- 
tors in halting sales. The prune men, 
with a 1923 crop of approximately 160, 
000,000 lb. of dried prunes on their hands, 
find that they also have a carry-over 
from 1922 of nearly 40,000,000 lb. to be 
disposed of. 


Prune Price Cut in Half 


This means 200,000,000 Ib. of dried 
prunes to be sold this year. Where the 
prune growers expected to get 24 cents 
a pound, they are counting themselves 
fortunate if they get 12 cents. The 
Eastern market is overloaded with 
prunes, and the European market has n0 
money to buy them. Consequently, the 
grower is getting small return for his 
crop and cannot buy a new car. 

Rain late in August and early in Sep 
tember did heavy damage to the grape 
crop in all parts of the State. In addi 
tion to this the sales of raisins have 
slumped, due largely to ill-advised and 


(Continued on page 666) 
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Alabama Crop Value 
Higher Than in 1922 


Statistician Figures It Will Bring 
jn 14.2 Per Cent More 
Revenue This Year 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 24—-Ala- 
pama crops will bring in 14.2 per cent 
more revenue in 1923 than 1922, accord- 
ing to F. W. Gist, State-Federal statis- 
tiian in Alabama, based on crop esti- 
mates made between Sept. 1 and 15 and 
on prevailing markets as of Sept. 12 to 
The estimate of cotton production used 
in his figures was that of Sept. 1, and 
the market quotations were those of 
about Sept. 12. He estimated the total 
yalue of Alabama crops at $229,962,000 
in 1923, as compared with a total value 
of $201,108,000 in 1922. 

The largest inérease in value was in 
the cotton crop, which compares for 
1923, $130,634,000, and for 1922, $114,- 
200,000. Since Gist made his estimate 
on cotton, reports place the crop for 
Alabama at about 25,000 bales less, and 
the market on cotton has increased ap- 
proximately 2% cents, making another 
increase in value of the crops of approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. 


Crop Awaits Ginning 


One vital point about the present sea- 
son is that the farmers are to receive 
the large increases in the market price 
of cotton because the season is late and 
practically the total crop in Alabama is 
yet to be ginned. 

It is now estimated that the cotton 
crop of the State will not exceed that of 
1922. Every other crop will be smaller 
than they were in 1922. This means 
that the total increase in the value of 
the crops is in better market prices. 

The increase in income to the Alabama 
farmer for 1923, as estimated by Gist, 
means that the farmers will be more 
prosperous than in many years. Last 
year they were able to pay off a large 
proportion of the accumulated debts of 
the two or three years before. 

This year those who were able to 
produce their proportion of the crop two 
years in succession should be out of the 
woods and able to invest in anything 
that strikes their fancy up to their aver- 
age limitations. 


Farmers Should Be Able to Buy 


The farmers of Alabama should be in a 
position this year to buy a great deal of 
farm equipment, including tractors, 
trucks and passenger cars. The time for 
the automobile concerns to press their 
claims is right now while the farmer is 
beginning to sell his cotton and realize 
from his other crops. 

The conditions in Alabama might be 
taken as a fair example of the other 
Southeastern states. They are better 
than those of South Carolina, Georgia 
and Mississippi, but not so good as those 
of Tennessee, North Carolina and Flor- 





FARMERS IN GEORGIA 
PURCHASE MORE CARS 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 25—The 
Georgia Motor Vehicle Department 
advises that total collections from 
the sale of automobile license tags 
throughout the State this year from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 15 reached a total 
in excess of collections during the 
entire year of 1922, and nearly 
$100,000 in excess of the largest 
previous year in the history of the 
department—1920. 


An interesting and important 
feature is the fact that, while li- 
cense sales in the rural counties 
last year were more or less neg- 
ligible, there has been a remarkable 
increase this year in such counties. 
This indicates that farmers have 
purchased so far this year in Geor- 
gia 20 to 25 per cent more cars 
and trucks than in any previous 
year, and nearly 50 per cent more 
than last year. 











ida. Arkansas and Louisiana are in 
practically the same relative position as 
Alabama. 

Even South Carolina and Georgia with 
their relatively very poor prospects of 
production are in a position to realize a 
fair condition in regard to the value of 
their crops. These States are in worse 
condition as far as comparative values of 
crops are concerned than any others. 

The natural conclusion from this state 
of affairs is that the entire Southeast, 
regardless of light production (with the 
exception of North Carolina and Tennes- 
see), is going to be in excellent position 
to absorb automobiles in the rural sec- 
tions for the next six months at least. 





Cars, Also, Given Blame . 
for No 5-Cent Rail Fare 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24—In a bro- 
chure issued by the American Electric 
Railway Association, motor competition 
heads the list of reasons why a 5-cent 
fare on trolleys is a thing of the past. 

There would never have been a 5-cent 
fare in the past, the brochure says, had 
railway companies been able to foresee 
the advent of the automobile. It also 
states that when street railway service 
was started, the founders proceeded on 
the theory that they always would han- 
dle practically all local transportation. 

Continuing, the brochure says: 


A private automobile passenger carried is 
a street railway passenger lost. Offhand, 
the loss caused by private automobiles may 
seem small, but when you consider that there 
is a machine for every eight or nine persons 
in the United States you will realize that the 
total is large. 

Everyone realizes, of course, that the pas- 
senger bus also has cut in heavily on street 
railway company’s receipts. These facts 
about competition have a very large in- 
fluence ‘on the size of street railway fares. 
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Illinois Maintains 


Good Sales Record 


For Half Year Cars Sold Aver- 
aged 18,596 Monthly—-Indiana 
Shows Slight Decline 


CHICAGO, Sept. 22—There was no 
recession during July and August in 
the wave of passenger-car sales in IIli- 
nois, which shows a monthly average 
of 18,596 as compared with 10,664 for 
the first six months of 1923. 

July, with 20,008 to its credit, was 
1661 behind May, the peak month, when 
the interest in touring and the motor- 
car was greatest, as was to be expected 
with the nice weather approaching. 

In August the demand for passenger 
cars abated slightly, except in the case 
of Ford, sales increasing from 8332 in 
July to 8428 in August. For the eight- 
month period of 1923 Ford sold 41 per 
cent of all cars bought in Illinois. 


Indiana Below Last Year 


Indiana shows only a slight decrease, 
the monthly average for July and August 
being 10,664 as compared with 10,692 
for the first six months of 1923. Neither 
July nor August, however, was within 
hailing distance of the peak month, which 
was April, with 13,810. 

Cook County, in which Chicago -is lo- 
cated, has to its credit 13,464 cars out 
of a total of 37,192 sold in the State dur- 


ing July and August, and of this number 
5110 were Fords. 


Statistics for Eight Months 


Following is a table giving the figures 
for the first eight months of 1923: 


INDIANA 











Medium and High 

Month Fords Low Priced* Priced 
January ..... 3,871 1,835 206 
February .... 4,206 1,949 164 
Maret ;...... 7,426 5,826 342 
Fs ee ee 6,445 6,867 498 
WOME dhcedscae 5,610 6,781 343 
WO x ap nadie 5,120 6,419 249 
WO fonts cawe's 4,762 4,879 258 
August ...... 6,733 4,498 199 
WOES cs s.0'6 44,173 39,054 2,259 

ILLINOIS 

Medium and High 

Month Fords Low Priced* Priced 
January ..... 4,574 5,433 1,013 
February .... 4,183 4,124 698 
ee i ee OO 5,444 6,507 685 
yee ee 7,994 11,326 930 
csc aut EET E TT 8,199 12,497 973 
SOM Siddiiw nes 6,735 10,859 780 
co SE ee 8,332 10 837 839 
August 8,428 8,042 714 
TOs nai 53,889 €9 625 6,632 





* Excluding Fords. 


The foregoing statistics were compiled 
from detailed figures of new-car regis- 
trations furnished by Robinson’s Adver- 
tising Service, Springfield, Ill., and the 
Indianapolis Automobile Trade Associa- 
tion: 
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Jobbers’ Practices 


Disturb Producers. 


Past Due Accounts, Discounts and 
Trade Acceptances Dis- 
cussed in Chicago 





(Continued from page 653) 


This plan and that expounded by 
Smalley Daniels of the New Era Spring 
& Specialty Co. were the basis of most 
of the discussion. Daniels revealed that 
for several years his company has been 
operating under a plan which fixes the 
10th and 25th of the month as discount 
dates and that it has been found highly 
satisfactory by both the company and 
its customers. This plan was hailed by 
some of the members as the solution of 
the problem. 

Elaborating on his plan of two dis- 
count dates a month, Daniels explained 
that customers are permitted to dis- 
count on the 25th all invoices for goods 
purchased in the first half of the month, 
and on the 10th of the following month 
they are permitted to take discounts on 
purchases invoiced in the last half of the 
month. 


Eliminates One Objection 


This, he said, eliminates one of the 
principal objections to the strict rule 
requiring that discounts be taken within 
10 days from date of invoice. This 
objection is that it is too great a burden 
on the buyer’s bookkeeping department 
to be watching daily for discount expira- 
tions and sending out checks at irregular 
intervals. Under the plan of two dis- 
count dates a month the manufacturer, 
he said, gets his money almost as soon 
as under the 10-day rule, the average 
discount limit being 16 days, and the 
jobber is saved the annoyance of daily, 
or frequent, remittances. 

Under this plan, Daniels said, the bills 
receivable by his company at the end of 
the month usually are very little, if any, 
more than the sales of the month, indi- 
cating that collections are maintained 
almost at 100 per cent. He said his firm 
and its customers were perfectly satis- 
fied with the system. 


Believe It Good Solution 


A large proportion of the members 
expressed their interest in this plan and 
indicated that they believed it was a 
satisfactory solution of their problems. 

It came out that jobbers are not alto- 
gether to blame for abuse of terms and 
discount rules. Some manufacturers, it 
seems, have meekly accepted remittances 
as they come with no protest when dis- 
counts are arbitrarily deducted. 

“So many of us sell our goods and take 
what we can get,” one member said. 

It is all right, representatives of some 
of the smaller concerns said, for those 
whose customers buy in large quantities 
to be somewhat independent in main- 
taining their terms. It was pointed out, 
however, by these representatives that 


‘on discounts, 


many of the customers of their firms 
buy in small quantities, discounts often 
are less than one dollar and it looked 
cheap to be constantly billing customers 
for the few cents they improperly take 
The only answer to this 
was that to successfully maintain a pol- 
icy is must be impartially enforced with 
respect to large and small buyers. 

Educational work was recommended 
as the best means of establishing im- 
proved methods of doing business with 
the trade. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 








Yellow Cab Manufacturing Co. stockholders 
have approved the increase in Class B stock 
to 600,000 from 200,000 shares of $10 par. 
Additional stock will be offered to the stock- 
holders at $12.50°a share. The annual divi- 
dend on new capitalization will be $5, the 
present rate being $6. The company also has 
declared a monthly dividend of 41% cents 
on the Class B stock, payable Nov. 1 to stock 
of record Oct. 25. A committee has been 
appointed to consider the advisability of de- 
claring a stock dividend. 

Michigan Securities Commission accepted 
the following list of automotive securities 
during July: Acme Motor Truck Co., $150,006 
preferred stock, $522,440 common stock; Erd- 
man-Guider Co., $200,000 class ‘‘A’’ preferred, 
$200,000 class ‘‘B”’ preferred, $100,000 common 
stock; Inland Automobile Co., $70,000 com- 
mon stock; A. O. Smith Corp., $5,000,000 ten- 
year first mortgage 6% per cent gold bonds; 
Wolverine Motor Truck & Coach Co., $400,000 
preferred, 40,000 shares no-par common as 
bonus with preferred. 

McCord Radiator & Manufacturing Co. re- 
ports $74,269 net income in August, compared 
with $70,465 in July. The total net for the 
first six months of the company’s year was 
$596,343, which is in excess of annual divi- 
dend requirements of $450,000. Current 
assets as of Aug. 31 were $1,935,000, against 
eurrent liabilities of $364,000. 

American Chain Co., Inc., reports net 
earnings from operations of $2,392,218 for the 
first half of the year. Depreciation, etc., are 
given as $486,450; interest charges, $187,366; 
net income, $1,718,402; surplus after divi- 
dends, $1,380,695 and profit and loss surplus, 
$7,799,598. 

India Tire & Rubber Co. has declared its 
usual dividend on common and preferred 
stock to all stockholders of record Sept. 20. 
August, the company states, was the best 
August it ever had and second only to the 
biggest record month within the past five 
years, 

Packard Motor Car Co. has declared a divi- 
dend of 3 per cent on the common, payable 
Oct. 31 to stock of record Oct. 15. The com- 
pany previously had paid 2 per cent quarterly 
and on July 31 paid an extra dividend of 2 
per cent. 

Borg & Beck, Inc., reports August net in- 
come as $21,244 after expenses, interest, etc. 
For eight months the total was $380,398. 


_Current assets on Aug. 31 were $1,178,360 and 


current liabilities $203,130. 


Moon Motor Car Co. has declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of .75.cents a share 
and an extra 25 cents on the common, pay- 
able Nov. 1 to stock of record Oct. 15. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. on Nov. 1 will 
redeem $750,000 of its first mortgage twenty- 
year 8 per cent sinking fund gold bonds, at 
120 and accrued interest. 


Automotive Industri; 
September 27, 1993 


- BANK CREDITS 
ritten exclusively for Autom 
INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty Tru 
Co., second largest bank in America, 











Market trends were irregular las 
week, with a slight downward movement 
in stocks and continued improvement jp 
grain and textile prices. 

Steel buying is reported as improving 
while iron remains dull. Prices of stee| 
have been firm for the most part, but 
with some concessions by individual com. 
panies. 

Car loadings during the week ended 
Sept. 8 were 928,858. The decline of 
163,709 from the preceding week was 
mainly due to the holiday. Compared 
with the corresponding week last year, 
there was an increase of 105,611, Re. 
ported reductions in maintenance expen. 
ditures indicate that railroad net earn. 
ings will show an improvement for 
August, as compared with July. 

Crude petroleum production in the week 
ended Sept. 15 was 2,274,950 barrels 
daily, only 5750 barrels less than the 
record total for the week before. Fur. 
ther cuts were made last week in prices 
of both crude oil and gasoline. 

Figures compiled by the F. W. Dodge 
Corp. show building contracts awarded 
in thirty-six States in August amounting 
to $298,629,200, as against $315,024,200 
in July. The floor space reported in 
the August contracts is 47,910,100 sq. 
ft., comparing with 48,970,800 in July. 
The value of contemplated projects re- 
ported for August showed a greater de- 
cline, the total being $508,484,000. 

Anthracite coal production in August 
amounted to 8,868,000 tons 548,000 tons 
more than in July, and with thke excep- 
tion of March of this year, the highest 
monthly total since August, 1918. The 
production of bituminous coal was 48; 
864,000 tons, the highest figure since 
January, and 3,738,000 tons more than 
in July. 





Truck and Parts Makers 
Work on Marketing Plan 


DETROIT, Sept. 26—Changes in parts 
distribution methods, which are designed 
to improve service and which, at the same 
time, will protect the interests of dealers, 
are being worked out by Motor Truck 
Industries, Inc., through a special com- 
mittee. The committee will probably 
complete its work in time to permit of 
adoption of set policies at the annual 
meeting of the association, Nov. 21. 

The committee met with directors o 
the association today, when a numbet 
of proposed plans were discussed. Tt 
parts distribution committee is head 
by E. A. Williams, Jr., president of th 
Garford Motor Truck Co., and comprises 
both truck and unit parts manufactll 
ers. The changes contemplated are 
tirely of a marketing nature and Wi 
have the cooperation of parts makers ani 
truck makers in making them effectité 
The date for the annual meeting 
set today by directors, the place of met 
ing still to be fixed. 
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fale of Gorgas Unit 


Glouds Shoals Future 


Amount Received Will Be De- 
ducted from Original Bid 
Submitted by Ford 





WASHINGTON, Sept. 25—Sale of the 
Gorgas power plant by the War Depart- 
ment to the Alabama Power Co. has 
provoked wide speculation as to Henry 
Ford’s plans in regard to Muscle Shoals. 
The Ford company had previously an- 
nounced that its bid included the Gorgas 
property. 

It is announced that the $3,472,487 re- 
ceived from the sale would be deducted 
from the original Ford offer of $5,000,000 
so that the automobile manufacturer 
would pay only the balance. 

It is said that Ford was particularly 
desirous of obtaining the Gorgas unit 
in order to begin operations. Spokes- 
men for the Administration say that the 
Gorgas power house is 75 miles from 
Muscle Shoals and not related directly 
to the proposed Ford enterprise. 

The subject will be taken up by the 
Southern delegations in Congress, it is 
said, because the industrial prosperity 
of the Alabama region depends upon this 
development of power. 


Baush and Huron Merger 
Brings Stockholder Suit 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Sept. 25—The 
Baush Machine Tool Co., manufacturer 
of automotive parts, machine tools, spe- 
cial machinery and metal alloys, with 
seven members of the concern, are re- 
spondents in a bill in equity, filed in the 
United States District Court, in which 
Edward Hellier, New York, a stockholder, 
seeks damages and an accounting of 
profits, 

It is alleged that in acquiring the 
Huron Metals Co., for which $50,000 
is mentioned as a fair value in the com- 
Plaint, Baush stock to the value of from 
$2,200,000 to $3,500,000 was given in 
exchange, and that since the properties 
were merged, the Baush company has 
suffered losses of $1,000,000. 

Individual defendants are George D. 
Haskell, president; Roger D. Babson, 
vice-president and general manager; 
Augustus P, Loring, Aldrioch Erickson, 
Caleb Loring, Bowen Tufts and James 
H. Drury, 


Bureau of Standards 
Explosion Kills Four 


(Continued from page 658) 


The special investigating committee 


4 made the following report to Secre- 
tary Hoover: eid 


of C8 exPlosion was caused by_the.ignition 
altitude ea of gasoline vapor and air in the 
was ais amber. The research under way 
fuels of a, comparative tests of 

ffering volatility, and aviation 


gasoline was under test at the time. The 
Board believes that the presence of the gaso- 
line vapor in the chamber was.due/either to 
a leak in the feed line leading to the carbu- 
retor of the engine or to a leak from the 
carburetor due to the sticking of the float 
mechanism. 

This conclusion is supported by a remark 
made by one of the members of the testing 
staff an instant before the explosion, to the 
effect that the gasoline readings which he 
was taking indicated the presence of a leak. 

The condition of the set-up following the 
fire is such that it is not possible to estab- 
lish which one of the above causes occasioned 
the leak. 

Since it is known that only three gallons 
of gasoline had been drawn for the test, that 
the engine had been running from about 11 
a.m, to 12 m. with the chamber open, that 
the chamber was closed at about 12:30 for 
the purpose of running at a lower tempera- 
ture, and that the engine ha@ been operated 
from about 1 to 2 p.m. with the chamber 
closed, it is believed that not more than a 
quart of gasoline could have escaped into 
the chamber. 

This amount, however, if vaporized, would 
have been sufficient to account for the energy 
of the explosion. 

The probable source of the ignition was 
a fire through the carburetor. Support 
to this conclusion is given by the statement 


of one of the survivors that he heard the, 


engine backfire immediately before the ex- 
plosion. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES - 











Packard Electric Co., Warren, Ohio, has 
broken ground for the construction of a 
$350,000 addition to its present plant. The 
new building will be two stories in height 
and will be used exclusively in the manufac- 
ture of transformers, thus tripling produc- 
tion. 

Weber-Kirch Manufacturing Co., recently 
established in Keokuk, Iowa, has shipped its 
first carload of automobile accessories to 
Flint, Mich. The company reports it has 
large contracts for the ensuing few months 
and indications are that the plant will run at 
capacity. 

Grimm Aluminum Casting Co. of Manito- 
woc, Wis., has let contracts for a complete 
new foundry plant in that city to cost about 
$50,000. The work will be rushed so that the 
new facilities may be available late this fall. 
The concern does much casting for the auto- 
motive industries and has been overcrowded 
with orders for a long time. It will nea:ly 
treble its present capacity in the new works. 

Johns-Manville Co., which for many years 
maintained its main factory and general 
offices in Milwaukee and is now occupying 
its new works at Waukegan, Ill, has sold 
its main office building in Milwaukee to Gim- 
bel Bros. It is establishing a distributing 
branch on West Water, between Grand Ave- 
nue and Sycamore Street, Milwaukee, for 
automotive and other products. A fifteen- 
year lease has been taken of a five-story 
building at this location. 


ILLINOIS INCOME EXCEEDS OHIO 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL, Sept. 24—Al- 
though Ohio ranks third in number of 
automobiles and Illinois fifth, the reve- 
nue from this State exceeds that of Ohio 
and Illinois claims distinction, too, as one 
of eight states in the Union which turns 
its entire motor revenue into improve- 
ment of the primary roads. 
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| METAL MARKETS 








Vacillation is the dominant note in steel 
market sentiment. A few months ago, when 
fresh buying dwindled down to negligible 
proportions, expectations of a lower market 
in the fall were voiced in many quarters. 
Then followed sundry advances in the costs 
of steel making, and these were used as an 
argument against the possibility of declines. 
For a time even advances were predicted. 
In the last few days sentiment has under- 
gone another change, and some of the sales 
managers who a week or two ago conserva- 
tively expressed the belief that prevailing 
prices would be maintained throughout the 
remainder of the year, now declare the mar- 
ket’s condition such that all predictions are 
idle. 

The attitude of buyers is peculiar. They 
are not forcing prices down, but they let 
sellers understand clearly that they are aware 
of the vulnerability of prices and if price 
cutting once started that it might go much 
further than generally expected. Recent 
importations of steel billets, although on a 
very limited scale, have shown that prevail- 
ing price levels for semi-finished steel are 
on the defensive. Every once in a while a 
report that sheet bar sales have taken place 
at below the $42.50 price is bandied about, 
but Pittsburgh, as well as Youngstown, in- 
sists that the market is firm at that level. 

A very fair indication of the attitude of 
steel consumers toward higher costs is fur- 
nished by the situation in the market for 
cold-finished steel bars. Rollers of hot bars 
have recently promulgated a $3 per ton extra 
for the screw stock quality which is required 
for cold-finishing, but buyers of cold-finished 
steel bars point to price concessions from the 
prevailing 3.25 cents level made by a small 
producer as the best answer to intimations 
of higher prices. Sheet demand, especially 
that emanating from the automotive indus- 
tries is in a class by itself. 

Mills are working very close to capacity, 
but, although it takes longer to turn out 
sheets than most other steel products, no 
difficulty is encountered in obtaining prompt 
shipments. The sheet mills have no apprecia- 
ble backlog of orders, most of the buying 
consisting of orders with specifications for 
shipment within a few weeks. In years gone 
by mills would feel very uncomfortable if at 
the beginning of a new month there were not 
on hand sufficient orders to offset the capac- 
ity during the month following. These con- 
ditions have changed. Although October is 
but a few days off, it is still possible to 
secure sheet shipments during that month 
and, as for November shipments, there ap- 
pears to be no rush at all. Of course, in 
former years orders were placed for round 
tonnages and, until specifications were fur- 
nished, these orders were always more or 
less subject to cancellation, especially if 
there was a sharp break in the market. The 
bulk of the business on sheet rollers’ order 
books to-day consists of specified material. 

Pig Iron.—Automotive foundries appear to 
follow for the most part the general trend 
and buy from hand to mouth, being confident 
that prevailing low prices will obtain for 
some time to come. 

Aluminum.—The sole domestic producer 
continues to dominate the situation, import- 
ers following the pace he sets. Resale lots 
attract somewhat less attention from buyers. 

Copper.—Sentiment apnears to be slightlv 
improved, and prudent buyers are attracted 
by the low prices recently announoed for 
copper and brass products. 
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SHOWS Oct. 15-26=London, Motorcycle 

Oct. 17-27—New York Electrical eee! Olympia. 
Jct. 17-27—New Yor Slectrica : pap é ‘ 
and Industrial Exposition, Oct, 2 . 2—Paris, Trucks, 


Agricultural Tractors, etc., 


showing. electric trucks, —, pba 

cars, parts and accesso- ‘ Grand Palais. 

ries, Grand Central Palace. * Nov. 1-15—Buenos Aires, An- 
* al Automobile Exposi- 

Nov. 4-10— New_York, First — ‘ Se een 
es sey, Seen of a ge Png F Con 
the Foreign utomotive beac" ‘ 
Association, Hotel Astor. . Argentino. 4 

Nov. 11-17—New York, Annual Nov. 2-10—London, Automobile 
Automobile Salon, Hotel A Show, Olympia. 
Commodore. Nov. 22-Dec. 1—London, Motor 

Nov. 12-17—Chicago, Manufac- Transport Exhibition. 

4 ” turers Auto Accessory Dec, 8-19—Brussels, Passenger 
Exhibit, First Infantry Cars, Trucks, Airplanes 
Armory, Robert M. Jones, and Motor Boats, Aviation 
manager, Palace. 

Jan. 5-12 New York, Annual 


Automobile Show, under 
the auspices of the Nation- 
al Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Eighth Coast 
Artillery Armory. 

Jan, 26-Feb. 2—Chicago, Annual 
Automobile Show, under 
the auspices of the Nation- 
al Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Coliseum and 
First Regiment Armory. 

Jan, 26-Feb. 2—Chicago, Annual 


RACES 


Oct. 1-8—St. Louis, Pulitzer Cup 


Aeroplane Races, und@r the 
auspices of the St. Louis 
Air Board. 


Oct. 28—Barcelona, Spain, Grand 


Prix for vehicles of 1500 
c.c.; Nov. 1, International 
Grand Prix for cycle cars 
of 1100—Nov. 4, Interna- 
tional Grand Prix for two 
liter. 


= Calendar 


Farm Equipment Mannu- 

facturers, Hotel Statler. 
Oct. 25-27—Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 
Mountain House, Semi- 
Annual Meeting of the 
American Gear Manufac- 
turers Association. 
12-17 — Chicago, Annual 
Business Exhibit and 
Convention of the Auto- 
motive Equipment Asso- 
ciation, Coliseum, 
Jan. 24-31—-Chicago, Annual 
Convention and Show of 
the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association, the for- 
mer to be held in the 
Congress and the latter in 
the Coliseum. 
1924—Detroit, Interna- 
tional Motor ‘Transport 
Congress under the 
auspices of the National 
Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, 


May, 


S. A. E. MEETINGS 


Oct. 3 
Oct, 


Minneapolis Section. 

4—Detroit Section, Rotary 
Valves, E. Bournonville; 
Rotary Disc Valve, O. D. 
Heavenrich, General Mo- 
tors Building, Detroit, 8& 
p.m.: Dinner, 6:30 p.m. 

11—Indiana Section, Low 
Pressure Air-Cushion 
Tires, J. FE. Hale, Severin 
Hotel, Indianapolis, 8 p.m.; 


Oct. 
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ee 
* . Ed 
Society @P4En ¢ ineers, Chi. 
cago, 8 pem.; Dinner, 6:39 
p.m. : 
Oct. 15 —peatcopolitan 
Brakes, H. M. Crane 
mobile Club’ of Agen 
24 West = Fifty-four, 
Street, New York City 4 
p.m., Dinner 6:30 p.m,’ 
25-27—Production Meetine 
of the S. A, E.- Clevelang 
Oct. 29—Buffalo Section, Prop. 
lems in the Construction 
of Low-Pressure Tires 
J. F. Palmer, Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo, 8 p.m, 
Oct. — Cleveland Section —No 
Meeting in October Be. 
cause of National Prodye. 
tion Meeting in Cleveland 
Oct, 25-27. 


Oct. 


Nov. 15—Metropolitan Section, 
Commercial Air Travel, ¢ 
W. Warner. 

Dec. 13—-Metropolitan Section, 


Vehicles for Package De. 
livery. 


Jan, 22-25, 1924—Annual Meet. 


ing of the S. A. E—De. 
troit, 
Feb. 14, 1924—Metropolitan See- 


tion, Vehicle Depreciation, 


March 13, 1924 — Metropolitan 
Section, Replacement Parts 
and Accessories, 

April 17,.1924—Metropolitan See- 

* tion. Fleet Maintenance, 





Automobile Salon, Hotel 
Drake. s CONVENTIONS 
Oct. 8-12—Pittsburgh, Conven- 
tion of American Society 
FOREIGN SHOWS for Steel Treating. 
Sept. 28-Oct. 7—Berlin, Auto- Oct, 8-15—Atlantic City, Con- 
mobile Show. vention of Hlectric Rail- 
Oct. 4-14— Paris, Passenger way Association. wie 
Cars, Bicycles, Motor- Oct, 24-26—Cleveland, Thirtieth 
cycles and Accessories, Annual Convention of the 


Grand Palais. 


National 


Association of 


Dinner, 6:30 p.m. 

Oct. 12—Mid-West Section, Fun- 
damentals in Engineering, 
‘C. F. Kettering, Western 


F. W. Winchester. 


May 15, 1924—Metropolitan See. 
tion, What Roads and 
Steels Do to Automobiles, 








Resale Value of Cars 
Retards Coast Sales 


(Continued from page 662) 


badly-designed advertising, until the 
grape-growers and the raisin association 
members find themselves with a tremen- 
dous carry-over still to be disposed of, 
with the Eastern market apathetic and 
the European markets unable to buy. 

The popular-priced car market has felt 
heavily the reduction in prices and es- 
pecially the consequent fall in values of 
used cars, while Ford’s statement left 
the dealers—as.well as the owners—in 
popular-priced cars “up in the air.” The 
small truck situation also is more or 
less upset by price reductions. 

The new automobile law, which went 
into effect Sept. 1, makes the 5-ton unit 
hard to sell. On the other hand, larger 
trucks, as well as 2- and 3-ton commer- 
cial vehicles, are holding up fairly well, 
as are also buses and automobile stages. 
The great increase in the use of these 
passenger-carriers in California is con- 
tinuing, and makes the market for them 
steadier, possibly, than for any other au- 
tomotive vehicle. 

The higher-priced passenger cars seem 
to be holding their own, and probably 
sales of automobiles priced at $2,000 or 
more will increase during the remainder 
of the year. The whole situation, how- 
ever, is very uncertain. 





NO FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, Sept. 26—There 
will be no freight car shortage in Iowa 


this fall, according to the officials of the 
principal carriers through this State, and 
the fall crops will be moved handily and 
without delay. 


England Getting Ready 
for Business Next Year 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24—Unprece- 
dented activity in the automobile manu- 
facturing industry of England is re- 
ported by Foreign Trade Commissioner 
William M. Park, at London, to the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

In commenting on the activity, Park 
states that during the past-month auto- 
mobile manufacturers began prepara- 
tions for next year’s business. The con- 
sensus is that more attention will be 
given to the production of light cars 
with higher horsepower. The report 
says, however: 

It is not expected that there will be any 
immediate falling off in the demand for cars 
of 8 to 10 horsepower as a result of this 
change, for the annual tax of £1 per horse- 
power still has an effect on the sale of cars. 
Except for changes in horsepower, it is not 
expected that there will be any radical 
changes in the 1924 models. 


McQUAY-NORRIS DISTRICTS U. S. 


ST. LOUIS, Sept. 22—H. E. West- 
moreland, sales manager of the McQuay- 
Norris Manufacturing Co., has divided 
the United States into five districts for 
the sales of piston rings and pins. Each 
division is in charge of a manager. 


Minnesota Studies 


Gasoline Situation 


ST. PAUL, Sept. 24—Overproduction 
of gasoline is responsible for the recent 
break in prices, according to the testi- 
mony of John D. Clark, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
before the commission appointed by the 
State of Minnesota to investigate the 
price of petroleum products. 

Clark also declared that, although the 
present quotation of 16.9 cents is below 
the cost of refining, his company is nd 
losing money on its current sales 
cause of the profits derived from the by- 
products. 

Clark also declared that gasoline 
prices in Minnesota probably will remail 
unchanged for several months, whet 
further reductions may be made. ke 
added that competitive companies opé 
ate nearly twice as many filling station 
as does the Standard. N. J. Holmberg, 
commissioner of agriculture, who is col 
ducting the probe, thereupon declared 
that cooperative gasoline sales agen 
are probably the best protection agaill# 
unduly high prices, a recommendatii 
that may be made to Governor Preis 
who ordered the investigation. 

Ho!mberg’s viewpoint was based on the 
exceptionally high overhead involved # 
selling gasoline resulting from the & 
cess number of filling stations. 

In line with this view Albert Bartsth 
president of the Central Co-operative 
Association of Owatonna, Minn., @ 
the organization of the company In ¢® 
1922, with $12,425 paid in capital. 
















